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Mo Mutual Life Field Underwriters 
are now receiving extra compensation under 
the “Efficiency Income”’ provision of the 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan... in 
addition to their regular commissions and 
service fees. 

Here’s the reason. The consistent pro- 
duction of business that can be handled 
economically, and that stays on the books, 
effects a savings in the operating expenses 
of the Company. We feel that saving 
should be shared with the Field Under- 
writer responsible for it. 

This extra compensation for quality 
business is already a welcome addition to 


the incomes of many of our Field Under- 
writers. In a recent month the payments 
averaged $67—and in individual instances 
were as much as $200 and $300. In time 
they will become even more substantial. 

The Efficiency Income provision was de- 
signed as an incentive to quality field 
underwriting. It also provides an oppor- 
tunity for the Underwriter to increase his 
income while maintaining a level volume 
of production. 

In practice, it is benefiting not only the 
men and women who make life insurance 
selling a profession, but the Company and 
its policyholders as well. 
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Something Ud 


NE hundred twenty-two years ago this day 
O —July, Fourth—in 1826, two of the most 
influential leaders of American Independence died. 
One of the North, John Adams, and the other of 
the South, Thomas Jefferson, not alone gave heart 
and strength to the cause of Liberty as it gathered 
momentum throughout the colonies but they were 
dominant in mouiding the two schools of political 
thought which have pers’sted to this generation. 


They did more than provide their countrymen 
with a difference of opinion on how the new 
nation should be managed in their time and for 
long years. Adams and Jefferson made a far 
greater contribution. They demonstrated how 
widely divergent viewpoints, having opposed 
objectives, could be composed and coordinated to 
give to America a government whose destiny 
has some guidance from all the people. They 
were as one in patriotism and their firm purpose 
to see this country grow and become great. 


Jefferson and Adams gave their all to insure 
for Americans a constitution whose broad and 
equitable guarantees would endure forever. 
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Life Insurance 


M ORE than $625,000,000 of the past 


year's life insurance benefit payments were 
used by policyholders of U. S. companies to 
set up continuing income plans for the future, 
the largest sum ever used in this way, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. The 1947 
funds used in this way were 64°/, greater than 
five years ago. 


These funds represented 44°/, of all ordi- 
nary and group life insurance death benefits 
and endowments, the source of most of the 
funds available for income plans. 


Total funds set aside by policyholders with 
all U. S. life insurance companies for future 
income use had increased to $4,200,000,000 
at the start of this year, a rise of $400,000,- 
000 during 1947 and nearly double the total 
of five years ago. 


VER fifteen billion dollars of ordinary life 

insurance will be written by licensed Ameri- 
can companies during 1948. In May the new 
writings were about twelve hundred million dol- 
lars, according to the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. While this is slightly 
under the volume of May, 1947, the country-wide 
aggregates for the first five months are approxi- 
mately the same in volume as in 1947. For the 
five months of 1948, almost six billion two hun- 
dred million of new protection was secured by 
the American people. 


No more striking evidence could be presented 
of public acceptance of life insurance as a neces- 
sary holding than this continued heavy buying of 
ordinary policies during 1948. 

The cost of living, including the price of meats 
and groceries, has spiraled to new highs. Rents 
and taxes still demand an inordinate share of 
the income dollar. However, so essential to their 
welfare and independence do all men and women 
regard life insurance that they are sacrificing 
other staples for its ownership. 
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By 7.9. U. Cullen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


re In Action 


WH the Supreme Court declared insurance interstate commerce in 
denial of a half century of contrary opinion, many uninformed 
i believed a revolution in underwriting procedure inevitable. 


Public Law 15 allowed hardly adequate time for 48 States to recast laws per- 
mitting insurance to continue in accord with them and with laws regulating inter- 
state commerce. 


Truly no other institution in America, serving even one-quarter the number 
of people that insurance does, would have been expected to continue operations 
efficiently and uninterruptedly, if subjected to such a precedent-shattering legal ~ 
decision as that of the United States Supreme Court which held that the Paul vs. 
Virginia decision was not now applicable. 


Yet the insurance business made no great protest for a long delay in which 
to conform to the new regime. Insurance moved expeditiously—though a service or- 
ganization whose units guarded in an intimate way the fortunes of the entire 
nation. There were three main departments—life, fire and casualty guaranteeing 
financial replacement if death, destruction or mishaps occurred. Assets were in 
the billions as was the premium volume. Employees ran into millions. But the 
companies accepted the decree and proceeded to carry on as directed. 


July 1 was the date when such Federal statutes as the Sherman and Clayton 
Act would apply. This date has come and gone and it is a tribute to the business 
that the transition was made without change in the relationships between gov- 
ernment, companies, agents and public. There was no call for companies to 
strengthen their financial position. They were recognized as thoroughly sound. 
There was no revision of rates demanded. The public accepted rating structures 
as eminently fair. There was no change in policy contracts. They met buyers 
wants. There was no reorganization of company-agency relationships. Methods 
of operations were deemed efficient and economical. The insurance business is 
giving the same equitable service to the public today that it did last month, last 
year and 50 years ago. 


Something Gorvrowed Something “/rue 





life HE problem of building up a competence for EYOND insurance aggregates is something 
neri- old age or of assuring through one’s own ef- of the philosophy and the tradition of a free 
new forts a continued income to one’s family after people. The devotion of Americans to insurance 
dol- retirement or death is almost insoluble today. 


as a way to offset the cost of damaged or de- 


| 

ency | Taxes so high as to be virtually confiscatory at : : . 
thtly | the upper levels limit any substantial accumula- stengee, Se = ye papery, imran mee 
wide } tion of funds for this purpose at the zenith of an the most praiseworthy qualities in the character 
roxi- | individual’s earning power. With each notch in of the pioneer. When the old world folks came to 
the the inflationary spiral the costs of living and America, they were few, facing hazards which 
ane taxes together approach and often exceed a man’s they knew not. They accepted then a responsi- 
1 by income. The maintenance of anything approach- bility, each one for the other. The death or ill 

ing prewar living standards grows steadily more fortune of any saddened all. They shared each 
meet difficult. Finally, the earning power of past sav- other’s hardships and in losses individually suf- 
eCes- ings has been drastically reduced by artificially Snel 
ig of restrained interest rates, and their purchasing ; 

power by rising prices. By 1947, nearly $40 As the wilderness gave way, the desire for the 
eats billion in national savings were lost through the welfare and the contentment of others did not die. 
ents shrinkage in the value of the dollar since 1939. Insurance took the place of neighborliness, and 
a Difficult as the individual problem of providing so not only did pengenny and Sfe L empenpen — 
men for old age is today, it is only a dim shadow of per but, as well, third puny which, by financial 
cing | the colossal social problem that will be with us means, befriends the stricken neighbor. Insur- 

tomorrow.—Henry W. Steinhaus. ance is the flowering of an American virtue. 
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“Visual Sales Kit'’ 





---A PLAN FOR EACH 


Continental American Field Representatives are fully 
equipped and able to meet every type of situation. One 
sound tool they use is the “Visual Sales Kit” (shown above). 
It is flexible—helps sell the prospect regardless of his 


problem — whether it is involved or simple. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
A. A. Rydgren—President M. S. Bell— Vice-President 
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Pass the Chloroform 


HERE are some words in our language that walk 
fe and down in the emotions of the listener. They 

have a tendency to arouse people unduly. Fre- 
quently they mean different things to different people. 
On the tongue of an emotional speaker an exciting 
word, when misused, can betray a great idea. Thus 
we are frequently led astray through the defects of 
wrong interpretation. 

Patriotism and loyalty are words that are constantly 
brutalized and twisted out of shape. They are the 
tortured twins of our language, having been thrown 
around and beaten until they are no longer recogniz- 
able. When a speaker with a political objective wants 
to becloud an important issue, he usually entraps the 
minds of others by calling for patriotism and loyalty. 
By so doing, all challenging inquiry is stifled until the 
fear prevails that to ask questions would be disloyal, 
and to challenge the assumption would be unpatriotic. 
Thus some vital and important issues are quietized 
and put to sleep as though they had inhaled a power- 
ful anesthesia. This practice of passing the chloroform 
has been developed by some speakers as a fine art. 


Football for Speakers 


Ambrosé Bierce once remarked that “Political oratory 
is a conspiracy of action and sound to cheat the under- 
standing.” Nonsense is varnished by making it sound 
good. And so the object of language and its abuse is 
constantly with us. It becomes the football for speakers 
who kick it to and fro, to suit their purposes. Every 
crisis brings new words and sometimes gives old ones 
anew and exciting twist. Now we speak of a “cold” 
war. We find ourselves faced with “defensive” safe- 
guards that could easily provoke war. 

In a recent book by Simeon Strunsky, one of the 
characters remarks “The American people will be safe 
in their freedom, if they only refuse to let the com- 
mon words of their language and their experience be 
redefined and revalued out of all recognition, such as 
war which is not war, and democracy which is not 
democracy, and freedom which is not freedom.” 

One of the classic examples in American history of 
an emotional outburst is Stephen Decatur’s famous 
lines “Our Country! In her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; but our country, 
tight or wrong.” This expression is filled with éxcite- 
ment and intense patriotism. When taken apart and 
examined carefully we find that “my country—right 
or wrong” means that when my country is wrong then 
up with the wrong and down with the right. But that 
kind of patriotism is the fidelity of barbarians. It is 
veneration of real estate over principles. The United 
Nations is attempting to redefine patriotism so that 


“My country is the world—my countrymen, all man- 
kind.” True patriotism knows no latitude and no 
longitude. Its geography is universal. Patriotism must 
be something more than a blind and irrational impulse. 

In the new world order we must yield, if necessary, 
some of our sovereignty to the international organiza- 
tion. This must be done in the interest of world 
security. We must alter and amend our old-fashioned 
concept of patriotism and loyalty. It will embrace all 
people—everywhere. Long ago this view was sensed 
by Benjamin Franklin who wrote “God grant that not 
only the love of liberty but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man may pervade all the nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his feet anywhere 
on its surface and say ‘This is my country.’ ”’ 

More and more, international experience indicates 
that we cannot make a heaven within our own borders 
and leave a hell outside. Clement Attlee has sounded 
that idea in many of his public utterances and the 
United Nations is struggling to fulfill that concept of 
international peace and world order. The counterforces 
opposed to it are those “patriots” who have saturated 
themselves with an overdose of patriotic perfume and 
who continue to believe in the validity of Decatur’s 
concept “My Country—right or wrong.” The only 
ethical position a man can take is to stand by his 
country when it is in the right and to constructively 
oppose it and correct its position when it is in the 
wrong. Our national attitude toward human problems 
must fall in line with the code of human decency 


Teeming Nation of Nations 


Arguments are frequently heard that because this 
world contains different people with various back- 
grounds and different ideals, and cultures, we will al- 
ways have enemies who will seek to destroy us. But 
America is a nation of people of vastly different origins 
who have been swept together by an overwhelming 
passion for a better life. As Walt Whitman said, “Here 
is not merely a nation but a teeming nation of nations.” 
And if one suspects that people of various differences 
cannot live together in peace, let him contemplate the 
mixtures of peoples contained in the City of New York. 
Above all, that city shows how different people of 
divergent origins can live together in peace—with the 
help of a powerful police force. 

Overemphasis of national patriotism will be a hind- 
rance to international cooperation. We will not be able 
to attain a fair degree of world security until we admit 
that our patriotism must not hinder world loyalty. 
The atom bomb has shown us how we can all die 
together. What we urgently need, is a formula whereby 
we can all live together. 
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With C. A. Craig (right) are 
his son, Edwin W. Craig, presi- 
dent of the National Life and 
Accident, and Mrs. Edwin W. 
Craig. 

A partial list of the distin- 
guished guests who attended Mr. 
Craig’s 80th birthday celebration 
includes: 

Morton Boyd, president, Com- 
monwealth Life 

A. M. Burton, president, Life 
and Casualty 

W. C. Cartinhour, executive 
vice-president, Provident Life and 
Accident 

R. B. Evans, vice-president and 
treasurer, Volunteer State Life 

J. F. Finlay, general counsel, 
Interstate Life and Accident 

S. J. Hay, president, Great Na- 
tional Life 

Robert L. Hogg, executive vice- 
president and general counsel, 
American Life Convention 

H. Clay Johnson, president, In- 
terstate Life and Accident 

Holgar J. Johnson, president, 
Institute of Life Insurance 


Peyton W. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer, Bankers Life and 
Health 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
general counsel, American Life 
Convention 
J. R. Leal, vice-president and 
secretary, Interstate Life and 
Accident 


Harry Lukens, general counsel, 
Washington National 

Frank P. Samfcerd, president, 
Liberty National Life 

E. H. Speckman, president, 
Kentucky Central Life and Acci- 
dent 

Cecil Woods, 
unteer State Life 


president, Vol- 
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The Craigs Are Honored at C. A. Craig’s 


SOth Birthday 
Celebnatiou 


HIS, contrary to established 
custom in reporting, is being 
written in the first person— 

because that’s the way I feel about 

it. For the first time in my own 
life, I had the pleasure of “sitting 
in” on an eightieth birthday party, 


the eightieth birthday of C. A. 
Craig, chairman of the executive 


committee of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Let me say right now that his 
handshake would crush the knuckle 
bones of the average youngster; 
that, at 80, he is much better than 
most men at 50. . 

Even though I was well on my 
way to the Pacific Coast at the time, 
I flew to Nashville because it was an 
occasion I did not want to miss. So 
I “backtracked” about 1,800 miles 
so as not to be absent from a cele- 
bration that brought out some 2,500 
persons in the War Memorial Audi- 


torium in Nashville on June 15, In 
that group were executives of com- 
panies all over the country. In 
that group were nearly 1,100 home- 
office employees who are members 
of the National Life Family. In 
that group were insurance journal- 
ists who have long been immune to 
“celebrations,” but who arrived for 
that celebration because they genu- 
inely felt honored to be there. Also 
—as “absent partners” at the con- 
clave—there were, in spirit, the 
6,000 agents of the National Life. 
I am not easily moved. I have 
seen too much of trouble—and of 
humanity—in the years gone by. 
But—to the tips of my shoes—I was 
emotionally aroused when C. A 
Craig stood on the platform i 
Nashville opposite his son, Ed, and 
paid high tribute to his 35 years of 
inspired service to the company and 
its policyholders. In a way, of 
course, I sympathized with Ed. I 
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was a tough spot to be in. And, 
yet, I could not help being swept 
up in the drama of that moment. 

It is for other—and  better— 
writers to tell about the accom- 
plishments of the National Life & 
Accident under the guidance of Cor- 
nelius Abernathy Craig. You find 
the tale of the development of the 
company in the pages of THE SPEc- 
TATOR Over the years. You may find 
the financial accomplishments in the 
many Statistical publications which 
THE SPECTATOR annually presents. 
As I write these comments, I am not 
interested in statistics. I am inter- 



















Church. Also, to the great delight 
of those assembled, the National 
Life Girls’ Chorus (famed on radio 
broadcasts) rendered vocal selec- 
tions. And the music was by the 
staff orchestra of Station WSM, 
which belongs to the company. 
Then there was the speaking, but 
it wasn’t “slush and monkey shines.” 
It made sense. It did not last long 
enough to bore anyone. The pro- 
gram ran but a little more than 
two hours. In charge of the whole 
affair was Eldon B. Stevenson, 


executive vice-president of the Na- 
Life and Accident, 


tional whose 





Left to right: C. A. Craig, chairman of te executive committee 
of the National Life and Accident; E. B. Stevenson, executive 
vice-president, National Life and Accident and Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
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15. In | ested in a human being—a man 
f com- whom I first had the privilege of 
ry. In knowing nearly a quarter of a cen- 
home- | “Y ago: a man who has never, in 
embers | ™Y mind at least, deviated from the 
lv. In paths of commercial and personal 
yurnal- rectitude which epitomizes. the 
Lune to ideals of what we now, somewhat 
ved for loosely, refer to as “American en- 
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genu- 


The plaudits and the 
nonsense were both there in Nash- 
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and of | tainly, the Governor of Tennessee 
ne by. | WaS present. The mayor of Nash- 
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d, and | Which “C. A.” fulfilled his destiny. 
oars of The invocation, at the beginning of 
ny and the ceremonies, was impressive as 


ay, of | delivered by Dr. J. W. Henley, pas- 
West 


cd. It} ‘or of the End Methodist 











Sy 
W. Eugene Roesch 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


onerous duties as master of cere- 
monies were more than capably 
carried out. Afterward, honor 
guests were entertained at a lunch- 
eon and were taken on a trip to 
The Hermitage, Andrew Jackson’s 
home. 

My own notes on the few remarks 
made by C. A. Craig tell me that 
he had no prepared manuscript. He 
didn’t need one. He said that “The 
National Life & Accident has never 
been a one-man company. The 
ideals that were established are our 
continuing responsibility. Our ob- 
ligation is to those who established 
those ideals and those standards and 
it is our responsibility to perpetu- 
ate them.” Voicing his own con- 
cept of the celebration that was 
given him (and fixing it as “so 
much, for so little’) Mr. Craig 
averred that “I have always sought 
and found happiness with those 
with whom I worked. My divi- 
dends of pleasure in work have 
been far greater than my invest- 
ment. I can only say that I have 
striven to create a happy atmos- 
phere for National Life and Acci- 
dent employees. I have wanted 
one thing for the company to de- 





E. B. Stevenson, executive vice-president, National Life and 
Accident, who presided at the birthday celebration ceremonies, 
presents the Book of Remembrance to C. A. Craig. The book, 
which weighs 30 pounds, bears the names and photographs of 
leading field men who paid tribute to Mr, Craig with their record 
production for the first five months of 1948. 
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serve—that we should deserve suc- 
cess; deserve it through the char- 
acter of the service we render and 
the manner in which it is ren- 
dered.” 

Mr. Craig stirred his attentive 
listeners when he said that “I am 
grateful for every extra moment 
of work that any member of our 
company staff has put in. To reach 
my eightieth year under such cir- 
cumstances is beyond anything I 
ever expected. Even in the air- 
castles which I built in my younger 
days, I never dreamed that such an 
occasion as the present would arise.” 
With typical humility, he declaimed 
that “Those who came here from 
afar, as well as those here in Nash- 
ville, do me great honor by their 
presence.” 
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All of those who spoke from the 
platform—C. R. Clements, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
National Life and Accident, Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance (who had 
flown from New York to be pres- 
ent) and others paid high tribute 
to what C. A. Craig has accom- 
plished in Nashville, in life insur- 
ance and in the Nation. 

Not at all incidentally, it is inter- 
esting to record that when “C. A.” 
presented 35-year service pins to his 
son Edwin W. Craig, president of 
the company, and to E. B. Steven- 
son, executive vice-president, there 
was a moment of appreciative si- 
lence—then a burst of wild ap- 
plause in the auditorium. 

For the field forces, Mr. Steven- 


A” 





The building at the left in this photo is the Y. M. H. A. build- 


ing in Nashville, which has recently been purchased by the 
National Life and Accident as an addition to its home office build- 
ing shown in the foreground. Work to condition the building for 
use by the company is well underway. 
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' RECORD OF THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT SINCE 1915 











Total Total Insurance 
Year Admitted Premiums payments to in 

Assets policyholders force 
ee $245,062,946 $62,463,464 $14,742,739 $1,800,551,331 
. ee 185,309,315 57,683,299 13,340,348 1,618,649,359 
er 83,468,930 29,148,299 8,677,865 771,474,205 
ee 42,771,529 17,205,919 5,577,471 455,993,873 
ee 29,564,545 8,940,921 2,538,519 315,004,537 
15,276,325 5,563,440 1,451,604 188,801,729 
er 5,835,728 11,126,571 4,461,686 76,592,695 
BD -wknas 304,519 23,743,089 


1,736,302 


715,253 
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son called on the leading cashier, 
the leading agency head, and others, 
Winner of the C. A. Craig produc- 
tion award was the Midwest terri- 
tory and S. G. Glover did the 
honors. 

So you want a biography of C. A. 
Craig? Good, Here you are! He 
was born at Pulaski, Tenn., June 
15, 1868. And he enjoys an unique 
distinction. No life insurance com- 
pany in America has grown to have 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in force under 
the leadership of one man—except 
the National Life & Accident. 

Spending his early boyhood on 
the farm, “C. A.” was educated in 
the public schools of Pulaski, and 
then secured his first job—as a soda 
jerker and a drug clerk in a local 
store in Pulaski. Eventually he 
launched a drug business of his 
own, and with some success, but 
this was not yet the business which 
was to claim him for its own. 

Meantime, his brother, the late 
Edward B. Craig, then State treas- 
urer of Tennessee, influenced Mr. 
Craig to move to Nashville and ac- 
cept a position in the State insur- 
ance department, then under the 
supervision of the State treasurer. 
In the Tennessee insurance depart- 
ment, Mr. Craig had occasion to 
observe the insurance business, and 
particularly the weekly premium 
business, as it was then being oper- 
ated by the numerous small com- 
panies which had sprung up in the 
South and which were, in many in- 
stances, none too much concerned 
with the interests of policyholders. 

He became so convinced of the 
need for this type of company in 
the South, and of the opportunity 
to improve the service available, 
that he organized a group which, in 
1900, bought a small company then 
called the National Sick & Accident 
Association, which issued only one 
policy—a weekly premium accident 
and health policy of somewhat lim- 
ited benefits. Mr. Craig became the 
company’s first president under the 
new ownership, and he has been 
its chief executive ever since—as 
president for some thirty years, 
then as chairman of the board and 
now as chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The small company was incorpor- 
ated as the National Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company in 1902, 
and as its progress continued, policy 
benefits were improved as rapidly 
as possible. Early the company 
operated under this credo on claims, 
originated by Mr. Craig: “Pay all 
just claims promptly and_ pleas- 
antly; reject all unjust claims pleas 
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WO recent decisions handed 
T own by the United States Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals, Sloan v. 
Commissioner, by the Second Cir- 
cuit, and MacArthur v. Commis- 
sioner, by the Eighth Circuit, deal 
with the taxability of life insurance 
and annuity contracts. 

The Sloan case was decided on 
June 1, 1948, and was based on the 
following facts: William E. Sloan 
died August 29, 1942. On August 
27, 1931, eleven years prior to his 
death, he transferred 12 insurance 
policies on his life, having a total 
face value of $114,589, to a corporate 
trustee under an irrevocable agree- 
ment, reserving no incidents of 
ownership in the policies and no 
power to alter or amend the trust. 

The trust agreement stated ex- 
pressly that its purpose was to aid 
Sloan’s executors and testamentary 
trustees in the administration of his 
estate, reading in part as follows: 

“The grantor owns various parcels 
of real property of substantial value, 
the taxes and carrying charges with 
respect to which are large. In order 
that the executors of and trustees 
under the last will and testament 
of the grantor may not be required 
to sacrifice any of such real estate 
in order to raise funds with which 
to carry such real property, and for 
the purpose also of poviding the 
grantor’s executors and trustees with 
funds for the payment of inherit- 
ance taxes and the expenses of ad- 
ministration, if necessary, the grant- 
or is now creating this trust. 

“The term of this trust shall be 
not longer than the lifetime of the 
grantor’s sons, William E. Sloan, 
Jr. and Samuel Sloan. It shall 
terminate forthwith (prior to the 
death of said sons) upon notification 
in writing received by the trustee 
from either the executors of, or the 
trustees under the grantor’s last will 
and testament, that said executors 
or trustees, as the case may be, will 
have no further need to borrow any 
funds from the trustee hereunder 
for the purposes hereinbefore ex- 
pressed. 

“The trust fund shall be kept 
largely in cash deposited at rates 
of interest prevailing for similar ac- 
counts in the City of Rochester dur- 
ing such term and/or in securities 
of a liquid character which may be 
expeditiously disposed of for cash 
without unreasonable sacrifice or 
delay. 

“The trustee shall be bound to 
loan to the executors or trustees of 
the grantor’s will such sums as they 
may from time to time in writing 
Tequest (without collateral security 
or interest, if so requested), and 
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shall not be required to inquire into 
the application of the moneys so 
borrowed nor the necessity for or 
advisability of such borrowings. The 
trustee shall not be required to sue 
for or enforce collection of said 
loans, or the interest thereon, and 
shall not be responsible for any 
failure to collect any part of such 
indebtedness or interest unless so 
requested in writing by those en- 
titled to the corpus of this trust. 
“If so requested by the executors 
or trustees of the grantor’s estate, 
in writing, the trustee shall pur- 
chase for cash any securities of the 
estate which the executors or trus- 
tees may desire to convert into 
money at their market value.” 
Upon Sloan’s death, the trustee 
collected $116,854.64 as proceeds of 
the 12 policies, and although no 
loan of any part of the trust fund 
was made to the executors, never- 
theless, the trustee, at the request 
of the executor, purchased 780 
shares of Eastman Kodak stock at a 
price of $113,490.00. Three days 
later, on December 22, 1942, the 
trust was terminated upon notifica- 
tion by the executors that they had 
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no need to borrow from the fund, 
and the stock was distributed to the 
two sons. The trust was finally 
closed out on September 28, 1943. 

In discussing the question as to 
whether the transfer of the insur- 
ance policies into the trust was 
made “in contemplation of death,” 
the Court states: 

“In the case at bar, the testa- 
mentary character of the transfer is 
apparent on the face of the trust 
instrument. Until the insured’s 
death, neither the trustee nor the 
primary beneficiaries of the trust, 
the insured’s sons, could receive any 
benefits from the transfer, for the 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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ONCE heard a dead-pan actor 

start his performance with the 

statement, “I’m broad-minded; I 
won’t listen.” That is certainly true 
of most of the buying public, and I 
am afraid it could often be applied 
to us. 

First of all, we must be salesmen, 
and our greatest job is often one of 
selling an open mind. Everything 
I do is calculated to aid me in that 
particular job. 

I have always been told that a 
good salesman is usuaily equipped 
with a healthy dissatisfaction. Per- 
sonally, I have always possessed 
dissatisfied feelings with my work 
habits and methods, which has 
meant a gain of many thousands of 
dollars to me over the years, even 
though satisfaction with a job well 
done often outweighs other compen- 
sation. 

Many of us are cheating ourselves 
by a wide margin today—while we 
are in the prime of life. Take a good 
look at the past ten years and ask 
yourself candidly whether or not 
you will be pleased, if the next ten 
are a duplication of the past ten 
years, 

An eminent authority associated 
with our business recently stated 
that it is not the work we do that 
wears us down, but the work that 
we fail to do. Now work that you 
don’t have to do is fun, so design 
some system which will help you 
form habits of doing necessary 
things, and you will be surprised 
at the results. 

Whenever the matter of personal 
improvement arises, there is always 
the danger that we will go off on a 
tangent and become so engrossed in 
some particular idea or branch of 
our business that, from day to day, 
we literally walk over good business, 
which might be had through a gen- 
eral approach. Most of us should, 
perhaps, remain general practi- 
tioners, for many a man who spends 
the major portion of his time on 
self-improvement, with the idea of 
becoming a specialist, has finally 
come to resemble the Chinese pro- 
verb, which runs something like 
this: “He who covers the chair arid 
not his territory is always on the 
bottom.” 

How I use today determines how 
tomorrow will use me. The ability 
to learn from others, and more par- 
ticularly from our own defeats, is a 
trait very necessary. In this connec- 
tion, I will never forget the ex- 
perience I had with the department 
head of a nationally recognized 
clothing firm. Observing his meth- 
ods of handling customers was one 
of the most enlightening experiences 
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I encountered in my early years in 
Kansas City. It is said that the great 
Knute Rockne and his team always 
analyzed their defeats, taking stock 
of what was wrong and then redoub- 
ling their efforts to correct the 
errors. 

The first tournament of the best 
year Bobby Jones ever enjoyed was 
lost by Jones to the great Walter 
Hagan and in a decisive manner. 
Having progressed to the point, how- 
ever, where he was ready to control 
his disposition and analyze his 
weaknesses, he was able to come out 
of it and win almost constantly for 
an entire season. The turning point 
in his success came about when he 
began to play against par and not 
against his opponent, We can take 
a lesson from that in the matter of 
setting quotas and working against 
time to accomplish them. 

Happiness must, by each of us, be 
properly placed. We must realize 
that it is a manner of traveling and 
not a terminal, and since today is 
the tomorrow of yesterday, we must 
each day take stock and begin again, 
if we are to go ever onward. 


People And Their Problems 


An approach to strangers in terms 
of their own interest is certain to 
produce favorable reactions. A 
genuine interest in their problems 
makes me—to them—an interesting 
person and welcome. One cannot ap- 
proach others on that basis, however, 
unless he has a sincere feeling or 
desire to serve, emanating from the 


heart. Even then judgment of the 
time and place when the other fellow 
is ready and willing to listen plays 
a very great part in the final out- 
come. 

Also, when willingness to listen 
is in evidence, we must remember 
that an open mind is but a pint- 
bucket and a quart of new ideas can- 
not be instilled therein satisfactorily 
at one time. One of the best cases 
I have had the pleasure of handling 
in years resulted from a continued 
refilling of the pint-bucket over a 
period of 90 days, giving added in- 
formation each time there was in- 
dication that the previous informa- 
tion had been digested. 

If you would be smart—be simple 
and direct and to the point. Re- 
cently in a case of which I have 
knowledge, after the smoke of com- 
petition had cleared away, it was 
discovered that the prospect had 
asked three underwriters the same 
questions and purchase was made 
from the one who answered his 
questions directly. Incidentally, the 
sale was much larger than originally 
contemplated. 

In another case, where competition 
was suggested a presumed method 
of corporate payment of premiums 
with an eye to possible evidence of 
some tax-saving, it was possible to 
demonstrate that a direct procedure 
would, in the end, actually entail 
less tax than the clever tax avoid- 
ance. One place where such proce 
dure pays dividends is in the field 
of a simple program. By asking 4 
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client what he wanted and then pro- 
ceeding to arrange it for him, a 
$10,000 case recently became a 
$30,000 one. 

We must cease making salesman- 
ship a mysterious process; rather, it 
is the simple process of letting the 
other fellow have what he wants. 
Often he may not recognize the want 
as such until we lay bare some of 
the facts of life which lie just below 
the surface in his thinking. 

Another way of proving genuine 
interest in John Doe’s problem is to 
analyze that which he has and 
measure it in accordance with that 
which he desires, After this is done, 
one May well prescribe, and often 
without any effort a sale will result. 
One extremely gratifying case in 
my own experience will clarify the 
point. In a social group one day I 
was asked by a man what my busi- 
ness was and upon being informed, 
he replied, ““You should come to see 
me.” Naturally, a few days later I 
called and was advised that he 
thought he would buy $10,000. On 
analyzing his previously existing 
coverage and checking it against 
what he desired to accomplish, I sug- 
gested that the need was much 
greater, and immediately catching 
the point, he purchased $25,000. He 
appreciated so thoroughly ' the 
thoughts we raised in his mind that 
he gave me an introduction into his 
frm and since that time I have en- 
joyed nearly $100,000 of additional 
business, 

One of the finest ways to demon- 
strate an interest in people, I feel, 
has to do with the remembrance of 
birthdays and other anniversaries. I 
have used the telephone principally, 
in later years, on birthday calls and, 
now and then, when I happened to 
be a day or two late in reaching 
someone, invariably I have been 
asked where I have been on his 
birthday—that he had anticipated a 
call all day. In other words, there 
seems to be a deep appreciation of 
our interest, and naturally, it has 
Proved over the years not to be 
coupled with an immediate mone- 
tary consideration—which is per- 
haps the answer after all. 

However, on an average of one per 
week, in these calls, a query is made 
which leads to a sale. 


Each Day a New Adventure 
Just as the game of golf should 
be one of competition against par, 
carried on with a high degree of 
enthusiasm, so must one’s general 
attitude be as it relates to the so- 
called daily grind. To me, each day 
Seems like a new adventure, and I 
often wonder just what will develop. 


Of one thing I am sure—if an 
active, aggressive attitude is prev- 
alent, which might be characterized 
by Knute Rockne’s admonition to his 
boys to “go, go, go,” this very simple 
but positive trait will cause one to 
see the people, and business is bound 
to result. 

Recently I called on an old policy- 
owner with an eye to giving him any 
service he might appreciate or desire 
—planning-wise. When I walked 
into his office without having an- 
nounced my coming, he seemed to 
be glad to see me, although he was 
in conference with one of his junior 
executives. Naturally I stayed but 
a few minutes, making mention 
among other things of the activity 
of the public in buying for boys. 
Within three minutes I was starting 
for the door, when the junior execu- 
tive spoke up, saying, “Wait a 
minute, I have a boy.” To make a 
long story short, he asked me to fhe 
house the following week and we 
scheduled his intents and desires 
against what he possessed, and a 
$5,000 policy on Dad was the result. 

Naturally, this continuous circula- 
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tion takes time and by many would 
be considered work, and perhaps it 
is, but if one really enjoys coming 
to grips with other personalities, he 
will soon realize that happiness is a 
way of life and not a terminal. If 
he is to have real happiness, it must 
spring from his daily activities, since 
working hours take most of our 
waking hours. Therefore, to design 
a system which will make such work 
fun is the real problem. 

If we can but remember that mak- 
ing people feel better for having 
been seen by us is the major factor 


in getting folks to like us, then we 
can approach the problem with 
manifest sincerity. You like any- 
one who is sincerely interested in 
you and who goes out of his way to 
prove it. A “good living” is more 
than a commission check; it is also 
the building of a friendly selling 
personality, so that people like to see 
us come—and in turn, we will get a 
mental boost from the sense of hav- 
ing helped others solve their prob- 
lems, 


We must lead the prospect to re- 
alize that his cherished desires are 
served by the action proposed. Ap- 
pearing well in the public eye, or 
providing a fine home and a good 
education for children, irrespective 
of uncertainties, are among the mo- 
tivating factors. Such incitements 
create a desire, and reasons bolster 
the act. Acquired interests differ 
greatly, but instincts little. When 
speaking of a retirement income of 
$200 a month, there is little to excite 
anyone, but if you speak of good 
clothes, good food, friends, club dues, 
all available without working at the 
job, progress in making a sale is 
unquestionable. 

Remember that desire must come 
from within. We must not attempt 
to force another’s mind to follow our 
pattern. Rather must we seem to 
day-dream about fishing, or travel, 
or any other similar item, and let 
him fill in the details the way he 
wants to think about it. If we would 
be smart, we must be simple and 
direct and, ir this connection, it is 
unquestionable that one picture can 
easily be worth a thousand words. 

Recently I examined a chart on 
which the ups and downs of busi- 
ness over a period of the last 75 
years were indicated. The remark- 
able feature of this chart was that it 
showed business seldom varies more 
than 20 per cent from normal. Now, 
if business never gets over 20 per 
cent bad, the problem with the aver- 
age of us is to get the 80 per cent 
and then ’go, go, and go” some more 
until the final 20 is in the bag. 


Follow Through 


The measure of success always 
seems to depend on the willingness 
to pay the price—more horsepower 
and less exhaust. Some very in- 
teresting experiences have been 
mine, as a result of attempts on my 
part to follow through after the 
prospect’s or buyer’s mind was 
opened. When a sale has been made 
and an open mind is in evidence, the 
iron is hot, and matching needs, as 
opposed to just delivering the policy, 
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“| Should Have Had”’ 


What, ho! Pack your bags, and away you go! 
Whether it be a slacks and blue jean affair for the 
sheer pleasure of not having to dress—really!—for 
a week or so; whether it be a short sojourn at some 
very special summer resort, where you attire your- 
self in your very “bestest” new-look summer 
fashions; whatever, however and wherever it may 
be, vacation time is here. 

Must there be a sober note to spoil your fun? 
Yes, there must be a sober note, but not to spoil your 
fun. Rather, indeed, to help you enjoy your well- 
deserved vacation. 

That break in the monotony of daily routine is 
a time meant for enjoyment. It is also a period 
when most individuals are apt to forget the old 
rule of “don’t overdo it.” 

Drownings alone claim about 7,000 lives a year 
in this country. Sunstroke, which is caused by hot 
sun beating on one’s head, brings an abrupt end to 
many a vacation. And travel—always the cause of 
many accidents—claims an increasing number of 
victims during the summer months. 

It is true that most accidents are avoidable. But— 
human nature being what it is—they do occur. And 
you in the business must drive home to people the 
necessity for complete coverage just in case . 
They and their families must be protected against 
financial loss, should an accident occur. Hospital 
bills and surgeons’ fees must be paid. A regular 
income to take the place of a salary check, month 
after month, during a period of convalescence is 
wonderful to have. 

Adequate accident and health protection will pro- 
vide for these things. Don’t allow your prospects 
to be in the “I should have had” class. Remind them 
that it is far better to have accident and health 
coverage, and never receive the benefits, than to 
make no provision for those benefits and suddenly 
be in dire need of them. 


London “Topper” in 1710 

The old adage, "There is nothing new under the 
sun" holds true as far as women in insurance are con- 
cerned. In the year 1710, a woman named Dorothy 
Petty opened an insurance office in London. Being a 
woman and attempting to enter what was then con- 
sidered strictly a man's field, did not ease any of 
the hardships that naturally accompany any business 
venture. 

But Miss Petty, determined “to serve the public and 
get an honest livelihood," managed to surprise her 
competitors. She did more business than any other 
similar office in London. 

Miss Petty had an unusual (to say the least) method 
of conducting her business. She kept two ledgers— 
both of which were constantly open for public inspec- 
tion. In one book, she noted all payments received; 
in the other, she kept account of all money paid out 
for claims. Her honesty paid off . both to her 
own satisfaction and that of her clients. 
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Why Should | Own Life Insurance? 


The question often asked by a prospect of the 
feminine gender is “Why should I own life insur- 
ance?” Instead of immediately stating the numerous 
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reasons for owning insurance, life underwriters ! 


might get better results if they counter that question 
with another . . . such as, “Can you give me one 
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good reason why you should not own life insurance?” (@} 


That is a question that anyone must ponder over 
for some time before answering. The very simple 
and obvious reason for this is that—when you get 
right down to it—there is no answer. At least, there 
is No answer so good that an experienced life under- 
writer cannot prove it incorrect. 
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Cheers for ‘‘Betty’’ Ferguson 


The Spectator salutes Elizabeth Ferguson, li- 
brarian of the Institute of Life Insurance. Miss Fer- 
guson has been re-elected chairman of the Insurance 
Group of the Special Libraries Association. 

Our congratulations go not only to Miss Ferguson, 
but to the Institute of Life Insurance and the Special 
Libraries Association. We are sure that Miss Fer- 
guson will, as in the past, continue to do a splendid 
job for both organizations. 


° 


— hyphen smith, 


HERMINE R. KUHN 


Hermine R. Kuhn’s achievements as agency first 
field assistant for the Manhattan Life is proof posi- 
tive that a woman—given the same opportunity as 
her fellow man—can produce electrifying results. 
Miss Kuhn is grateful, indeed, to the broad-minded 
officers of the Manhattan Life. Setting a precedent 
by appointing her home office assistant in the agency 
department, they offered Miss Kuhn her first real 
chance to demonstrate her administrative abilities. 

Since May 15, 1943, when she first became as- 
sociated with the company, she has more than proved 
herself worthy of the opportunity afforded her. The 
company, incidentally, also was the first to appoint 
women general agents directly from the field. Elsie 
Matthews, Montclair, N. J., and Ruth Kelly, Detroit, 
have the distinction of being the first two women 
ever to be appointed agency chiefs. 

Speaking of women in business, Miss Kuhn still 
laughingly recalls the amazement shown by one 
well-known person when first faced with a woman 
underwriter . . . herself. Years ago, when she was 
associated with the Equitable Life (she began her 
insurance career with that company in November, 
1930), Miss Kuhn had her secretary call William G. 
McAdoo, son-in-law of the late Woodrow Wilson. 
An appointment was made, and, of course, no men- 
tion was made of the underwriter’s sex. All Mr. 
McAdoo was aware of was that he was to talk to 
a representative of the Equitable Life. 

As Miss Kuhn entered the office, Mr. McAdoo 
looked up and stammered “wh-h-hat ...a girl? I 
expected a man.” 

Standing her ground firmly, Miss Kuhn smilingly 
replied, “Well, won’t a girl do?” 

Mr. McAdoo’s sense of humor came to the fore, 
and he began to laugh. From then on, the inter- 
view proceeded smoothly. 

Miss Kuhn, now recognized as an authority on 
taxes—she specializes in programming, tax and busi- 
ness insurance—spent considerable time and effort 
acquiring that knowledge. For two years, under the 
expert tutelage of Stuart A. Monroe of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, she spent two nights each 
week in study. Has it paid off? Well, so far this 
year, Miss Kuhn has written over a quarter of a 
mililon dollars worth of business. And this, we must 
remember, is sandwiched in between the ever- 
increasing demands made on her by her official 
position. 

Miss Kuhn still retains a love of selling and, 
curiously enough, cold canvas is her favorite method 
of attack. She feels that anyone who would proffer 
good selling advice must, of necessity, have a 
reasonable amount of actual selling experience. She 
feels that home office agency personnel should, every 
so often, take what she terms “a sabbatical leave.” 
This leave should be spent in the field selling life 
insurance. Miss Kuhn maintains that, even if no 
apps are signed, the experience gained is invaluable. 
Actual practice of selling theories gives the agency 
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HE Assembly held in London to 

celebrate the one-hundredth 

anniversary of the founding of 
the Institute of Actuaries was a 
marked success. In quality and value 
it fully measured up to the stand- 
ard called for by such a significant 
occasion in the history of life in- 
surance. 

At least 51 members of the Actu- 
arial Society of America or the 
Institute of Actuaries attended the 
Assembly, 47 of them coming from 
this Continent. The majority were 
accompanied by wives or families so 
that there were upwards of eighty 
in the entire party. We were proud 
of this fine representation from 
North America. 

The largest single group travelled 
to England on the Queen Mary and 
included 17 actuaries and 14 mem- 
bers of their families. Thus the 
voyage was a jolly one for all con- 
cerned. As the ship arrived several 
days before the opening of the As- 
sembly, the actuaries spent the in- 
tervening time in England in vari- 
ous pleasant ways, the writer for 
example, having a delightful time 
visiting for the first time the family 
of his English daughter-in-law in 
Lincolnshire. 

The central figure of the Assembly 
was Sir Andrew H. Rowell, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Actuaries. 
He was the life of the occasion with 
his great wit, ability and gracious 
hospitality. He was ably assisted by 
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Messrs. Wood and Kirton, honorary 
secretaries of the Institute, and by 
most efficient committees. As a re- 
sult, the Assembly was not only 
conducted with exquisite tact and 
graciousness, but also with impres- 
sive smoothness and efficiency. 
This was an outstanding achieve- 
ment in view of the difficult ration- 
ing and other conditions encounter- 
ed in England today and, particu- 
larly, in London. We all marvelled 
at how beautifully the Assembly 
was managed at every point despite 
these almost insuperable obstacles. 
The business meetings were held 
in the hall of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute situated at the very 
edge of the worst-devastated part 
of London. The “blitz fire” of 
August, 1940, swept up to the build- 
ing itself, as its heavily charred oak 
entrance doors eloquently testified. 
Beyond, there was flat desolation 
for a mile, with here and there a 


lovely old roofless church still 
standing with empty windows 
through whose beautiful tracery 


could be seen the burnt-out shell 
inside. 

The four business meetings were 
of a particularly high calibre. The 
first was on the subject of Social 
Insurance—a matter of tremendous 
importance today. Rightly conceiv- 
ed, a social insurance program can 
strengthen a nation—wrongly con- 
ceived it might drag a nation down 
to ruin. 


Mr. Marshall, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual Life and chairman of 
the North American Committee on 
Arrangements for the Centenary, affords 
readers of The Spectator a colorful account 


of this historic event in London 


By Edward W. Marwhall 


The writer had the great privilege 
of presiding at the first meeting and 
was tremendously impressed by the 
valuable contributions made in the 
three papers discussed and in the 
discussions by those participating 
including the opener, Sir George 
Maddex, the British Government 
actuary. The prize-winning paper 
by Mr. Linton was one of those con- 
sidered and Mr. Linton closed and 
summarized the discussions in a 
masterly way. 

The second business meeting was 
on the subject of Investments of Life 
Assurance Offices, the third on Mor- 
tality and Demography (population 
mortality and allied problems) and 
the fourth on Probability and the 
Selection and Training of Actuaries. 
All of these meetings were of great 
value and interest and the forth- 
coming printed volume containing 
the papers and discussions will be 
a valuable work of reference. 

The social side of the Assembly 
was equally notable. There was an 
opening reception by President 
Rowell and the Council of the In- 
stitute on Monday, June 21, at 
which about 900 were present. The 
hospitality was unstinted. By some 
miracle, the national restriction on 
food and refreshments seemed to 
have been in abeyance for the oc- 
casion and those present had a 
glorious time. There were gifts pre- 
sented to the Institute from vari- 
ous actuarial organizations, includ- 
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ing a silver pitcher and tray and 
sums of money from North America 
as an expression of our great at- 
tachment and obligation to the In- 
stitute and of our desire to help in 
the future refurnishing of its head- 
quarters, which had been destroyed 
by a flying bomb. 

Tuesday evening there was a re- 
ception by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the well-known Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, receiving. Earlier the same 
day the ladies were taken on a tour 
of London. Wednesday a trip to 
Windsor Castle delighted the visi- 
tors. On Thursday afternoon there 
was a visit to recently uncovered 
parts of the old Roman London 
wall, followed by dinners held by 
various actuarial clubs in the eve- 
ning. Friday evening there was a 
colorful farewell banquet in the old 
historic Guildhall which was partly 
in ruins. The great room in which 
the banquet was held had a tempor- 
ary roof and showed stains and 
sears from the baptism of fire and 
bomb to which it had been sub- 
jected. 

We were proud of the strong con- 
tributions to the Assembly program 
made by various representatives 
from North America. Among these 
might be mentioned the speech of 
congratulations at the Inaugural 
Session by J. Gordon Beatty, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, the reply to the conclud- 
ing toast on Friday by Horace R. 
Bassford, president of the Actuarial 
Society of America, and the speech 
of presentation of the gifts from 
North America made on Monday 
evening by E. M. McConney, vice- 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Following the Assembly each 
visitor received from Sir Andrew 
Rowell a beautifully-expressed Bon 
Voyage letter. 

During our stay we were much 
impressed by the fine way in which 
the English people are facing their 
current problems. Because of the 
fact that we had our meals at hotels 
or restaurants, or under special cir- 
cumstances elsewhere, the food con- 
ditions we encountered during the 
Assembly week were by no means 
typical of those prevailing in private 
homes. 

One of the difficulties faced by 


the English is that the food ration- 
ing bears most heavily on small 
families and on persons unable to 
supplement their rations by fre- 
quent meals at restaurants. In pri- 
vate conversations it became appar- 
ent that the barely adequate food 
and monotonous diet are depressing. 
There is a feeling of fatigue which 
is enhanced by the frequent neces- 
sity of standing in long queues to 
obtain desired articles of food. 
Nevertheless, one obtained the 
impression that Britain is slowly 
but indomitably overcoming her 
handicaps. It will be long before the 
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ruined areas of the war will be re- 
stored and other conditions will 
even partly approach normal. How- 
ever, we felt strongly that the cour- 
age and stayingpower of the British 
would in the long run prevail. 

A fitting climax to my own trip 
was the flight home over the ocean 
by plane. Leaving London at 6:30 
p. m., I attended a board meeting at 
the Provident Mutual in Philadel- 
phia the next morning. This flight 
was an enjoyable conclusion to a 
nineteen-day trip which produced 
some of the choicest memories of a 
lifetime. 











Sir George H. Maddex, (left) actuary of the British Government, was elected to succeed 
Sir Andrew Herrick Rowell (right) as president of the Institute of Actuaries at its Cen- 


tenary Assembly in London. 


Highlights From 
Outstanding Addresses 


HE life insurance industry of 

the United States and Canada 

justifiably may be proud of the 
prominent part its actuaries played 
in the Centenary Assembly of the 
Institute of Actuaries in London, 
June 21-24. Three out of eight of 
the prize-winning papers presented 
at this historic meeting were the 
products of American brains. Nu- 
merous other addresses prepared on 
this side of the Atlantic were fea- 
tured during the four-day program 
and invariably delegates from Can- 
ada and the United States were 


conspicuous in informal discussions 
from the floor . . and elsewhere 
during and between the busy ses- 
sions and social events. 

All of which gains in significance 
when it is recorded that a repre- 
sentative number of delegates were 
registered from Scotland, Wales, 
Eire, Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Holland, 
India, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela. 

The competition for prizes 
and placement on the program. . . 
was definitely keen and truly in- 
ternational in character. The 
papers, which formed the frame- 
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work of the Assembly’s delibera- 
tions, were prepared and sent to 
the institute more than a year ago. 
In turn, they were dispatched to 
actuaries throughout the world for 
careful study. Meanwhile, the In- 
stitute painstakingly reviewed them 
all and meticuously singled out 
eight as prize-winners. These in- 
cluded: 

“Social Insurance in the United 
States Since 1935” by M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

“Investments of Life Insurance 
Companies of the United States” 
by A. J. McAndless and F. J. Mc- 
Diarmid, president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“The Survival of the Unfit and 
the Influence on Mortality” by Ar- 
thur Pedoe, Montreal, Prudential 
Assurance of Great Britain. 

Actuaries have performed a vital 
role in the development of life in- 
surance on this continent as well 
as abroad and represent today one 
of the important parts of life in- 
surance management. Actuarial re- 
search, started long before the ac- 
tual establishment of actuarial work 
on a professional basis, was prob- 
ably the first step in the direction of 
research. Today, it represents one 
of the most important research un- 
dertakings of the life insurance 
business, exploring and appraising 
annually many billions of tabulated 
individual transactions or factual 
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M. 
ALBERT 
LINTON 


details of the business, to give a 
scientific basis for projection of 
plans into the distant future. 

There are now nearly 1,000 fel- 
lows or associates of the two Amer- 
ican actuarial organizations—the 
Actuarial Society, founded in 1889 
with 27 members, and the American 
Institute of Actuaries, founded in 
Chicago in 1909. Both organizations 
recently took final steps to effect a 
merger of their groups into a single 
“Society of Actuaries” in the fall. 

Highlight thoughts from some of 
the outstanding papers presented at 
the Assembly are presented in en- 
suing columns. 


M. Albert Linton 


Social Insurance in the United 
States Since 1935—By M. Albert 
Linton, Provident Mutual Life, 


Philadelphia: 

The Social Security Act of 1935 
introduced social insurance on a 
comprehensive basis into the United 
States. The legislation was the re- 
sult of the mass unemployment, loss 
of savings, and plights of the aged 
arising from the unprecedented de- 
pression of the 1930’s. 

Two systems of old-age protection 
were established—one, known as 
Old-Age Assistance operated on a 
State-Federal basis, provided for 
those already old, and those who 
would later reach old age without 
adequate protection from the second 
system, which was an old-age pen- 
sion plan, wholly Federal in opera- 


tion, supported by employer and 
employee taxes. The cost of Old- 
Age Assistance was entirely paid 
from the general revenue of the 
Federal and State governments, 
roughly in the ratio of 2 to 1. 


The Social Security Act also re- 
sulted in the establishment of in- 
dividual state systems of unemploy- 
ment compensation supported by 
direct taxes on employers, with 
some states also taxing employees. 


Many proposals for modifying and 
expanding the Social Security Act 
are being» made. There is political 
agitation for a national compulsory 
system of health and hospital ser- 
vice which is strongly opposed by 
most members of the medical pro- 
fession, by the managers of hos- 
pitals and by many others on the 
ground that bureaucratic control of 
such services would lead to their 
serious deterioration. Hospital ser- 
vice for about 28 million persons 
is provided on a voluntary prepaid 
basis under so-called “Blue Cross” 
plans. 


John S. Thompson 


Medical Service Plans—By John 
S. Thompson, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark: 


Medical Service Plans, beginning 
about 1939, have been developed 
with increased vigour in the United 
States, just as Hospital Service 
Plans were organized on an increas- 
ing scale during the preceding 
decade. The purpose of Medical 
Service organizations is to facilitate 
the financing of certain medical 
services by monthly or annual pre- 
payment on an insurance basis, just 
as Hospital Plans were similarly 
arranged to cover the costs of hos- 
pitalization. 


This article deals only with Med- 
ical Service Plans organized or 
sponsored by county or state med- 
ical societies, although similar lines 
of protection are being offered, to 
an increasing extent, by group in- 
surance companies. Medical Service 
Plans have been, and are being, 
developed on the initiative of med- 
ical societies in order to promote 
a better distribution of medical care 
of desirable quality. 


There are about 50 Medical Ser- 
vice Plans now in operation, in 
about 30 states, with an aggregate 
membership of about 5,000,000 in- 
dividuals, as compared with 87 Hos- 
pital Service Plans with an aggre- 
gate membership of over 25,000,000 
individuals. The foregoing figures 
indicate the status of these organi- 
zations in February, 1947. 
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A. J. McAndless—F. J. McDiarmid 


Investments of Life Insurance 
Companies—By A. J. McAndless 
and F. J. McDiarmid, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“If the present trend continues 
towards concentration of savings in 
financial institutions, then the life 
insurance companies in the United 
States may have to become more 
equity minded and the state super- 
visory authorities may find it in- 
cumbent to permit valuation of 
stocks on a basis which will make 
larger holdings of these a less haz- 
ardous matter. 


“An attempt has been made by 
the life insurance companies to put 
into use a valuation formula to ap- 
ply at least to better qualified pre- 
ferred stocks to smooth fluctuations 
in the carrying value of these. This 
formula was so devised to keep the 
carrying values of the stocks mov- 
ing continually in the direction of 
market values but to eliminate the 
extreme fluctuations in a_ single 
year. While such a formula seemed 
to be generally satisfactory to the 
life companies, it has not yet been 
accepted by the supervising au- 
thorities of the states.” ‘ 

“The current attitude of Amer- 
ica life insurance companies to- 
wards investment problems,” the 
paper continued, “is one of careful 
but open-minded pioneering and 
experimentation. The companies in- 
creasingly realize that the tradi- 
tional investment outlet of the past, 


A. J. 


McANDLESS 





that of private long-term corporate 
and mortgage debt, is not likely to 
prove adequate in the future to 
absorb the increase in assets. The 
life insurance assets are now in- 
creasing at a net rate considerably 
in excess of three billion dollars a 
year and the large volume of new 
insurance going on the books cur- 
rently promises an increase in this 
rate of growth before it slows down. 

“The managers of the funds of 
American life insurance companies 
have a dual responsibility: to main- 
tain the integrity of their policy- 
holders’ funds; and to invest their 
funds in productive enterprise and 
housing facilities, in recognition of 
the very large part the life com- 
panies have come to play in the 
mobilization of the nation’s mone- 
tary savings.” 

Commenting on the trend of in- 
terest rates, the authors said, “There 
is at present considerable indication 
that the over-all rate being earned 
on life company investments in the 
U. S. has reached a level approxi- 
mately in line with the rate obtain- 
able on new investments. Also a 
basis for hope exists that the large 
current and prospective capital de- 
mand, both on the part of home 
builders and corporations, will pre- 
vent the rate on new investments 
from slipping much below present 
levels. If these surmises solidify 


into fact, the over-all rate earned 
on life insurance funds should sta- 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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United States Delegation 
to the Centenary Assembly 


Aetna Life—E. E. Cammack 

American Life Convention—A. N. 
Guertin 

Banker Life Company—E. M. Mc- 
Conney 

Equitable Society—William J. Gra- 
ham, Walter Klem 

Equitable Life, Iowa—K. Lang 

Fidelity Mutual—H. G. Hurd 

John Hancock—R. E. Moyer, H. A. 
Garabedian 

Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica—Bruce E. Shepherd 

Lincoln National—F. J. McDiarmid 

Massachusetts Mutual—Harry H. 
Pierce 

Monarch Life—J. H. Miller 

Mutual Benefit—John S. Thompson, 
James R. Trimble 

National Life & Accident—N. M. 
Hughes 

National Life, Vermont—H. H. Jack- 
son 

Pearl—D. J. Cowie 

Penn Mutual—A. F. Schwartz 

Provident Mutual—M. Albert Lin- 
ton, E. W. Marshall 

Prudential—E. B. Whittaker 

Royal-Liverpool—F. S. Perryman 

Social Security Administration—R. 
E. Myers 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity— 
W. A. Jenkins 

United States Life—J. F. R. Loutit 


Independent Attendants—Elizabeth 
W. Wilson, G. N. Calvert, H. P. 
Morrison and Wilson Miller 


Canadian Delegation 


American Institute of Actuaries— 
President J. Gordan Beatty (Can- 
ada Life) 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association—President W. M. An- 
derson (North American Life); 
Bruce R. Power 


Continental Life—James Hunter 
Crown Life—J. H. R. Stephenson 
Great West—F. D. McCharles 
Imperial Life—Jack Parker 
London Life—J. A. Campbell 


Manufacturers Life—R. E. Dowsett, 
J. R. Beveridge, B. T. Holmes 
Mutual Life of Canada—Carey B. 
Spurgeon 

Northern Life—G. W. Geddes 

Sun Life—Arthur B. Wood, George 
W. Burke, A. M. Campbell 
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S the ever-changing, muddy 

Mississippi River eats its way 

past Memphis, the main chan- 
nel swings over to the Tennessee 
shore and passes along the high 
Memphis bluff. Just below’ the 
Harahan Bridge, connecting Mem- 
phis and Arkansas, is a channel light 
known as Memphis Light. 

One dark night four other men 
and I sailed under the bridge, came 
alongside Memphis Light, gave a 
hard right rudder and set our bow 
on the next channel light two miles 
downstream. This is one of three 
successive lights on the Arkansas 
bank at nearly a right angle from 
the downstream course. 

Our quiet cruise was suddenly 
interrupted with a yell of “port buoy 
dead ahead.” In the same instant, 
I threw the wheel hard to the right, 
but my feeble spotlight introduced 
me, not to a port buoy, but to an 
inescapable mass of drift. I re- 
versed with full power, but my 
forward motion and the force of the 
current were not to be halted. With 
cracks, groans, and a final lurch we 
came to rest securely tangled. 

Not for a moment had my bow 
been off the channel light, but I had 
not corrected to allow for the 
angled force of the current by 
keeping the stern lined up with the 
Memphis Light. As a result, I 
had drifted outside the narrow 
channel and the port buoys which 
protect one from a series of dikes 
built on the foot of President’s 
Island. Through that same part of 


the channel are starboard buoys 
also but they are over in slack 
water to mark a sand bar. If one 
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goes around there, getting free is 
much simpler. The port buoys are 
out in the force of the stream and 
mark obstructions which can crack 
and sink a ship. 

All of us started our insurance 
careers at some given point. Mine 
began at the Memphis Light, if you 
please. For me those three chan- 
nel lights ahead mark a fuller at- 
tainment of my aspirations in the 
fields of estate planning, business 
insurance, and personal program- 
ming. Although in the darkness of 
night I may lose my course, by the 
light of day I know there is a chan- 
nel through which I must pass and 
buoys that will direct me. How- 
ever, I would like to turn from the 
starboard buoys in our _ business, 
such as the number of calls and in- 
terviews, planned presentations, 
consistent production, and so forth, 
and throw -a spotlight on the port 
buoys. 

As a sales theorist, I might say 
that life insurance selling is a 
process whereby an agent seeks out 
people in whom he can create a de- 
sire to secure an intangible product 
and can motivate into consummat- 
ing the purchase, for which the 
agent receives a commission on the 
price paid by the purchaser. Can- 
didly, there is only one justification 
for my composing such a garbled 
definition. It does cloak all the 
rudimentary concepts I want to 
designate as port buoys. The first 
one on my chart is marked “Com- 
mission”. 

Within 18 months after leaving 
college, I had parlayed three suc- 
cessive employment experiences 


that developed in me an aversion 
for working on a straight salary 
basis. Having no capital or credit 
and little experience, I was forced 
into commission selling. 

In 1932, anyone on a commission 
basis was called upon by his friends 
to explain why he was not on relief 
or drawing a salary. Of necessity, 
I built a defense for justifying my 
position. I even convinced myself 
of the desirability of commission 
compensation. 

In fifteen years I have not seri- 
ously considered a proposition that 
involved, what I believe to be the 
uncertainty attached to a salaried 
job. For my peace of mind, the se- 
curity of my family, and my own 
future, I prefer that my remunera- 
tion be on a pre-determined per- 
centage of my sales or production, 

Not even by indirection or im- 
plication am I casting an aspersion 
on salaried positions. I would be 
stupid to attempt to defend such a 
disparagement, even if such were 
intended. However, I am of the 
definite opinion that, by tempera- 
ment, aptitude and inclination, some 
people reach their ultimate in an 
endeavor which, by its nature, is 
only applicable to commission com- 
pensation. That I belong in such a 
classification, I have never serious- 
ly doubted in the past 15 years. 

It may be that some men can pro- 
duce a maximum of insurance sales 
on a salary basis, although I doubt 
it. I am certain, however, that I 
will flounder unless I keep bright 
an appreciation for, plus an under- 
standing and acceptance of, the 
commission method of compensa- 
tion. 

Even though I assimilate the vir- 
tues of it, I may be retarded un- 
less my wife has an understanding 
of the real significance of her sub- 
scribing to the principle. 

I am sure that every outstanding 
producer, knowingly or unknowing- 
ly, has a love for the unpredictable- 
ness of commission compensation. 
Certainly, no good producer ever 
left the field for the sole reason 
that his compensation was based on 
commission. 

The next buoy I would like to 
pass is tagged “Create”, 

The term “creative selling” is 
shopworn and shabby from abuse. 
Yet I dare not ignore it, because 
creative selling is inseparable from 
commission compensation, although 
admittedly some of us have di- 
vorced commissions from creative 
selling. 

Many articles of trade have had 
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their progress in customer acceptance 
charted in order to determine the 
type of sales effort necessary to ob- 
tain a profitable volume of sales. In 
a field with which I am familiar— 
the appliance business—various 
items have fallen into such a defi- 
nite pattern on the sales graph that 
a standard procedure has been de- 
veloped for marketing a new item. 

There are three definite stages, 
and all are related. From 0—10 per 
cent market absorption is the “pio- 
neering, creative selling” stage; from 
10—35 per cent is the “supplying 
of demand” stage; from 35—100 per 
cent is the “traffic item” stage. 

From the salesman’s standpoint, 
the first is the door-knocking 
period; the second is, “I can serve 
you better because I am trained and 
equipped”, the third is, “over the 
counter; everyone has it to offer; 
mine’s the cheapest—no place for 
real salesmanship”. 

Naturally, in which stage an indi- 
vidual appliance falls varies with 
the market. Foolhardy is the ap- 
pliance merchant who knows not 
what stage prevails in his market 
and what technique to use on the 
various appliances. 

Are there parallel examples to 
our business? Some homes in 
Memphis have dishwashers which 
are a solution to a problem. All 
homes have dirty dishes, but no 
Memphis merchant can pay over- 
head by waiting until housewives, 
who are not even familiar with 
dishwashers, come in to buy and 
thereby solve their problems. Some 
men in Memphis have estate plans 
which are a solution to their prob- 
lem. All men with a variety of as- 
sets have need for proper planning, 
but I cannot maintain production by 
waiting until estate owners, who 
are not even familiar with estate 
planning, come to call, seeking a 
solution to their distribution prob- 
lems. 

Many a successful appliance man 
pioneers no new devices. He waits 
until the mass public becomes cog- 
nizant of the desirability of the new 
item. Then, by continuity, con- 
sistency and calibre of service, plus 
personal appeal and advertising, 
this type attracts a large volume of 
business. Should I question if 
there were a parallel to this in our 
business, my query would be an- 
Swered by advertisements run by 
many life insurance companies in- 
sisting that their representatives 
have the answer to proper and 
easily understood insurance pro- 
gramming. These ads scream at 
me: “No longer is programming in 
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the pioneer stage. Now it is a 
question of supplying demand.” 

In order to operate successfully 
in a field of supplying demand, 
whether it be programming, or 
partnership, or key-man, or other- 
wise, I must organize myself for 
maximum efficiency with a definite 
work plan, I must get prospects for 
programming, make calls, secure 
interviews and close sales. The 
calibre of my service must elimi- 
nate any competition, because I can- 
not devote much time to a case 
and still be uncertain of securing 
the business if any is purchased. 
I need have little fear of the total 
results, because there are many 
more people who need and want 
service than there are a sufficient 
number of insurance men capable 
of or inclined toward rendering it. 
Truly, this is an example of demand 
for service exceeding the supply. 

Thus, as I pass the buoy, “Create”, 
my mind catches a vision of sales 
which come, not only from pre- 
senting newly created concepts for 
the use of insurance, but also from 
concepts created from service ren- 
dered. 

As I leave this “Create” buoy, my 
thoughts turn to the life insurance 
items which are fast becoming 
“over the counter” sales. I am not 
unmindful of the inroads of large 
group and overlapping groups, re- 
ducing term on mortgages, savings 
bank insurance, death benefits from 
Social Security and the continuance 
of the U. S. Government in the in- 
surance business. Certainly, these 
are absorbing much of the old con- 
cepts of cash for clean-up, mortg- 
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age retirement and minimum in- 
come. In reflection, I mutter, “If 
an insurance man does not adopt 
‘creative’ or ‘service selling,’ or a 
combination of them, then he has 
one of two alternatives: one, he 
should put a ‘Flitcraft’ in his left 
pocket, a ‘Little Gem’ in his right, 
and take orders for the cheapest 
net cost wherever he finds it; or, 
two, get a job and let me know 
when he has for sale a 94% C ina 
brown, square-toed, crepe sole moc- 
casin.” I think this, because, to me, 
net-cost competitive selling is on 
the level of that of a shoe clerk. I 
have never submitted competitive 
figures except on one case and that 
was in the first three weeks I was 
in the business. 

The next buoy I want to approach 
is labeled “Intangible”, because 
creative and service selling on a 
commission is profitable to a great 
degree only if there is present a 
large amount of the intangible. 

I feel that a great injustice has 
been done to many a new man by 
telling him that life insurance sell- 
ing is difficult because what is of- 
fered for sale is intangible. The 
reverse should be emphasized, i.e., 
that no job is of much importance 
unless it contains a large element 
of the intangible. The new man, 
and all old, should be imbued with 
the fact that one of the pillars of 
strength among the opportunities in 
life insurance is the very existence 
of the intangible quality. 

Paradoxically, I would like us to 
consider the poser that the intangi- 
bles in life insurance, or any other 
sales work worthy of the name, ap- 
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peal to the most tangible qualities 
in our make-up. 

In 1934, I began selling extracts 
and spices from house-to-house. At 
that time, vanilla in 12-ounce bot- 
tles was selling for 20 to 30 cents 
at the grocery on credit. But my 
company sold its 11 ounce bottle 
for $1.15 cash. 

How did they do it? I won’t go 
into the technique, but it is obvious 
that it was not accomplished by 
selling the recognizable tangible 
aspects. How could one? 11 ounces 
vs. 12 ounces; $1.15 vs. 30 cents; glass 
bottle vs. glass bottle; one label vs. 
another label; one screw top vs. 
another screw top; one brown color 
vs. another brown color. The pur- 
chase was made because on one 
side of the sale was a Creative, 
commission salesman who recog- 
nized that nothing was more tan- 
gible than a mother’s love, a wife’s 
pride and a woman’s vanity. So 
he sold delicious cookies, with the 
flavor still retained after the bak- 
ing, that would be waiting when 
her children came home from 
school; he sold the pride that could 
come from using only the finest in 
her husband’s birthday cake; he 
sold her the satisfaction of being 
congratulated for the best pastry at 
the ladies’ bazaar. Intangible? I 
don’t think so. Salesmanship? Of 
that, I am sure. 

After some rugged financial ex- 
periences, I found myself without 
any life insurance. Without any 
solicitation, I walked into a life 
insurance office. Here is the com- 
plete transaction: “Hi, Willy.” “Hi, 
Lloyd.” “Willy, I want to buy some 
Ordinary life.” “Yeah, Lloyd, sit 
down. How much, $2,500?” “No, 
$5,000." He took the order. Six 
months later, while looking at my 
policy, I discovered it was payable 
to my estate. Then and there I 
scratched that agent’s name off my 
list. 

In another six months, Willy 
came to my house one evening. 
After visiting a few minutes he 
said, “Lloyd, this is policyowners’ 
month, and you can add $2,500 more 
without an examination.” I brushed 
him off. Finally he said, “Lloyd, 
you know how these things are. We 
are in a contest and everyone who 
turns in an application by noon to- 
morrow gets a free lunch on the 
boss. Let me just write up a $1,000 
policy. If you don’t want it, when 
it comes back, that will be O.K. I 
just want to beat the boss out of 
a lunch.” I declined. There are 
several things that might be said, 
but only two points on which I 
want to touch. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
UI 


As a private citizen, and not 
as a Life insurance man, I should 
like to comment on that section 
of your Washington News Letter, 
appearing on Page “25” of the 
May, 1948, issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR, which deals with recom- 
mendations made by the advisory 
council on Social Security to the 
Senate Finance Committee, par- 
ticularly that portion of it which 
states “The next setup in the con- 
tribution rate to 2% on em- 
ployer and 2% on employee 
should be postponed until the 
144% rate, plus interest on the 
investments of the trust fund is 
sufficient to meet current benefit 
outlays and administrative costs.” 

As I understand the present 
operation of the Social Security 
Board, all of the Social Security 
taxes collected are paid to the 
Treasury Department, which in 
turn issues United States Bonds 
to the Federal Social Security 
Agency. Thereafter the money, 
represented by these bonds, goes 
into the general fund and is used 
to defray Government expenses. 
Since the only -way these bonds 
can be redeemed is by monies 
received by the United States 
Treasury from the American 
people in the form of taxes, I 
am unable to see how the money 
represented by these bonds can 
be considered a trust fund in the 
usual meaning of that term. Is 
it not true that to pay the ma- 
turity value of the bonds, as well 
as the interest earned on them, 
the people of the United States 
must pay taxes to redeem an ob- 
ligation which was originally set 
up through a tax system known 
as the Social Security Tax. 

In short, Mr. Cullen, it would 
appear that instead of there hav- 
ing been established a trust fund 
into which the Social Security 
Taxes are paid, that is, a trust 
fund in the true sense of the 
word, designed to cOnserve the 
principal and earn a fair rate of 
interest, all the Social Security 
Board has and those who have 
contributed the taxes to it, is an 
1.0.U. from the Government, 
which must be redeemed through 
additional taxation, since the 
money represented by these 
1.0.U.’s, in the form of bonds, 
has already been spent. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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First, Willy was trying to sell me 
a policy based on its tangible as- 
pects—another bunch of paper, 
some more premium notices. Yes, 
he even tried to motivate me by 
bringing up a death claim form. To 
me, in my mood, all those tangible 
things were unreal and lifeless. 

Secondly, and a great deal more 
impostant, another life insurance 
salesman had called on me that 
afternoon. He was in my office from 
4:00 until 7:00 o’clock. The tangi- 
ble record, which to me is minor, 
would show a purchase of $10,000 
retirement income at 65; that I was 
examined; that a policy was is- 
sued; and that premiums have been 
paid for ten years. 

To me, all of those things are a 
little vague and intangible. What 
is most definite and solid in my 
mind is that I purchased a “night 
watchman’s policy.” Unknown to 
that salesman, while he was dis- 
cussing with me what to some are 
intangibles, there was _ solidifying 
in my mind the definite conviction 
that, by saving $26.50 a month, I 
would be guaranteeing that, with 
$100 a month in old age, I would 
never be a night watchman. 

Why a night watchman? Because 
at 5:30, while that salesman was 
talking, I knew my father was get- 
ting ready to go to work at 6:00 
p.m. I knew he would walk three 
miles every other hour until 6:00 
a.m., a total of 18 miles a night, 
just as he did every night, seven 
nights a week, in order to earn 
$85 a month. Do you doubt that the 
old-age benefits were very real and 
tangible to me? Do you doubt that 
the emergency fund benefits of the 
cash values were tangible to me 
when, several years later, having 
dropped my baby girl on her head 
on concrete, as I was rushing her 
unconscious body to the hospital, 
there kept flashing through my 
mind, “I have no money except sev- 
eral hundred dollars cash value in 
my ‘night watchman policy’?” Do 
you doubt that the values were 
tangible to me when I borrowed on 
the policy when my older boy was 
born? Do you doubt that the auto- 
matic-premium loan privilege was 
tangible to me when at the time I 
thought I was going into service, 
I realized there was ample value 
for the policy to carry itself and re- 
tain the protection for my family 
if I did not return? 

What happened to Willy? Why, 
he is not in the business any more. 
He is now selling tangibles. 

What about the other salesman? 
Why, a year later I bought $10,000 
ordinary life from him. The next 
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year I bought $3,000 to cover a loan 
and an additional $1,500 on my wife. 
Then, six years ago this January, 
I went to work with him. That’s 
right. The other salesman is, to 
my mind, the greatest general agent 
in America—my general agent, Jeff 
Gros. 

Could I doubt the value of making 
the intangible in our business tan- 
gible to the prospect? 

My next buoy is “Motivation.” 

Because an intangible cannot be 
made tangible to the prospect ex- 
cept through motivation, I tried to 
establish my last point by using 
motivation. If I failed, it is not a 
weakness in the logic of the state- 
ment but rather a failure on my 
part to use motivation properly. 

I have heard insurance men say 
that they couldn’t use motivation. 
Insurance cannot be sold without 
it. Consciously or unconsciously, 
it is present or there is no sale. 

Logic may dictate the reasons for 
buying, but action stems from emo- 
tional appeal. Because emotions 
vary from love to hate and from 
greed to generosity, if I must mo- 
tivate a prospect I should consider 
all the appeal available and use 
them if need be. 

In my earlier definition, I set out 
another buoy in the phrase, “Seek 
out People.” 

The main stress is usually placed 
on “people” and thereby arises the 
hue and cry of “prospecting is our 
greatest problem.” Maybe it is. 
However, the other two words ex- 
cite me more—“Seek Out.” If 
prospecting is the problem, then in 
the “seek out” lies the solution. 
The fact that our work allows us 
to “seek out” permits me to select 
with whom I want to do business. 

The metropolitan market area 
served by our Memphis Agency is 
one of approximately 400,000 people, 
40 per cent of whom are colored. 
We have seven men in addition to 
Jeff. Oscar Hurt, a 1946 Million 
Dollar Round Table member, spe- 
Cializes in doctors. Isaac Loskov, 
also a Round Table member, so- 
licits Jews, not as a group, but only 
Orthodox Jews. John Lucchesi, a 
$600,000 producer in 1946, concen- 
trates on Italians and William 
Wilder, with $400,000 in 1946, on 
business and professional people re- 
Siding in the county beyond the 
city limits. Nick Capadalis, who 
joined our agency last May, and 
who has produced over a quarter 
million since January 1, uses Greeks 
as centers of influence. Our other 
hew quarter-million man, Hollis 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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LETTER 


HE REPORT of a House Ways 

and Means subcommittee on 
the nation’s social security program 
indicates that several important 
changes in the huge insurance plan 
may be expected within the next 
year. 

The subcommittee, headed by 
Representative Daniel A. Reed, R., 
of New York, has placed itself on 
record in a bipartisan report as 
favoring extension of social security 
benefits to approximately 3,500,000 
workers not now covered, as well 
as recommending exclusion of self- 
employed persons from the pro- 
gram. 

“If the recommendations of the 
subcommittee are followed, ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 employed per- 
sons not now cevered will have the 
opportunity of coverage under the 
insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act,’ Mr. Reed told the 
House in submitting the report. 

“In addition, we are recommend- 
ing liberalization of certain family 
benefits, particularly in the case of 
children, and we are proposing 


several very important administra- 
tive and technical changes.” 

Mr. Reed points out that his sub- 
committee believes the supporting 
framework of the social security 
system must be strengthened before 
the Federal Government increases 
the administrative and _ financial 
load on the insurance’ system. 
Toward this end, the group will, 
during the coming months, collect 
additional data leading toward fur- 
ther amending of the act. 

Before making any broad re- 
visions in old-age and _ survivors’ 
insurance, Congress will keep in 
sight of three guideposts, Mr. Reed 
predicts. He lists these as: (1) 
maintenance of the contributory 
social insurance system based upon 
the beneficiary’s work record; (2) 
preservation of a sound system of 
financing, and (3) further develop- 
ment of the program in keeping 
with American traditions and phi- 
losophy of individual self-reliance. 

“The present old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system,” the sub- 
committee said, “is basically sound 
in insuring the hazards of death 
and old-age and should not be sub- 
jected to hasty or extreme changes. 
The system obviously cannot take 
care of every special hardship case, 
or provide more than a basic se- 
curity without becoming an impos- 
sible administrative and financial 
burden. In trying to do too much, 
the system would jeopardize its 
present effectiveness and public ac- 
ceptance,” the group stated. 

The subcommittee makes 30 rec- 
ommendations and states that enact- 
ment of these will mark “an im- 
portant forward step in improving 
the present social security insurance 
system.” Among the suggested 
changes, it asks that coverage be 
extended to include employees of 
state and local governments, of non- 
profit institutions, and of agricul- 
tural organizations. 

In order to clarify the status of 
self-employed persons, it recom- 
mends the acceptance of the com- 
mon law concept of master-and- 
servant as a guidepost. Liberaliza- 
tion of certain family benefits also 
is suggested. In this respect, the 
subcommittee points out that the 
benefits received by large families 
are disproportionately small. 

The Senate, however, with a nod 
at the House subcommittee recom- 
mendations, ignored President Tru- 
man’s recommendations for greatly 
enlarging the scope of present 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Featured on the cover—Top row, 
left to right: What Makes a Good 
Provider?—Prudential, Newark, 
Pneumonia Is Being Conquered— 
Metropolitan Life, New York City; 
He Talked Independence in a 21 
Gun Voice—John Hancock Mutuzl, 
Boston. Middle row, left to right: 
13,000 Miles Against Time!—Na- 
tional Life, Vermont; [I’m No 
“Worry Bird” Now!—Mutual Life, 
New York City; Friendly Business— 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia; 
How You Can Become Financially 
Independent—Bankers Life, Des 
Moines; Bottom Row: “Meet the 
Second Most Important Man in 
Your Life!”—Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; All Things Hu- 
man Change—New England Mutual, 
Boston; Here’s to the Boarders 
You'll Never Have!—Travelers, 
Hartford. 
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N agency vice-president once 
A said to me, anent inquiries re- 

ceived as a result of national 
advertising: “If it’s inquiries we’re 
after, there’s no problem at all. 
Why, I can get over a million in- 
quiries from one full-page ad in the 
Saturday Evening Post.” 

Our raised-eyebrow department 
went into mild action. He went on 
to explain: 

“All I'd have to do is to offer a 
free set of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, or some similar inducement.” 


What he was saying, in effect, was 
that there are inquiries—and in- 
quiries. If these are to be worth- 
while, they must not cost too much 
to get, and they must be readily 
translatable into actual sales. Sev- 
eral surveys and studies have shed 
interesting light on the matter of 
inquiries. On a dollar-for-dollar 
basis, for instance, small-space ad- 
vertisements usually pull better, as 
far as mere inquiries are concerned. 
On converting inquiries into actual 
sales, however, we have a horse of 
a different garage, for here larger 
space usually comes out ahead. 

Thus, the whole question of lead 
vs. non-lead (semi-institutional or 
pre-conditioning of the prospect), 
has many ramifications. In life in- 
surance, as in many “industries,” 
each school of thought has its pro- 
ponents. And—depending upon the 
avowed objective—it is probable 
that there is ample justification for 
both types of advertising. 

Where inquiries are striven for, 
it is advisable—nay, imperative— 
that they be answered or followed 
up promptly. Axiomatic, my dear 
Watson? A certain life insurance 
company, whose name shall not be 
mentioned, featured, in an institu- 
tional ad, an offer to send its finan- 
cial statement and president’s re- 
port on request. Subsequently, a 
request for this statement was 
mailed January 9 last year; several 
months later it still had not been 
answered or acknowledged. Nor 
was this an isolated case; yet one 
would assume that anyone who took 
the time and trouble to ask for a 
year-end financial statement might 
be a fairly good life insurance pros- 
pect! 

Prudential 

Last year, Prudential full-page 
ads in such publications as Time, 
Saturday Evening Post and Life 
(combined circulation at the time 
over 10,000,000) featured, as they 
do today, strong human-interest 
appeals—and no inquiry coupons. 

This year, the ads follow along 
Similar lines, in similar media, aug- 


mented occasionally by the addition 
of such media as the American 
Legion Magazine, and Better Homes 
and Gardens, with an occasional 
coupon. 

Continuity and repetitive value 
is achieved through standard half- 
page photographic illustration at the 
top; uniformity of layout; consistent 
signature display; and, of course, 
prominent featuring of the com- 
pany’s famous pictorialized trade 
mark, “The Prudential Has the 
Strength of Gibraltar.” Each issue 
features the “rock,” which has been 
used as the company’s trade mark 
since 1896. It has become one of 
the best-known trade marks in the 
world, and all surveys indicated a 
widespread familiarity with it and 
a general understanding of what it 
symbolizes. (Not every life insur- 
ance company can say the same, in- 
cidentally.) 

An additional slogan, “The Future 
Belongs to Those Who Prepare for 
It,” also appears regularly at the 
bottom of each ad. Two slogans in 
one ad.) 

A recent insertion, devoted to re- 
tirement income, features a lead- 
coupon. Integration with the com- 
pany’s two radio programs (de- 
scribed in THE SPECTATOR, May, 
1948, pages 20 and 21), is accom- 
plished with a prominent reference 
to each in every ad that appears. 

We contacted Henry M. Kennedy, 
C.L.U., director of advertising and 
publications, who conveys to us the 
welcome news that the Prudential 
advertisements have rated very well 
on the basis of Starch reports 
(reader surveys). “As a matter of 
fact,” says Mr. Kennedy, “they have 
rated better than the average of all 
ads in leading publications, and still 
better than other insurance adver- 
tising.” 

Metropolitan Life 

Since all of the advertisements of 
this company, according to Benja- 
min Shattuck of the Advertising De- 
partment, are devoted to the broad 
general subject of health, there are 
no particular case-history comments 
available, except to point out that 
all these advertisements contain an 
offer of a free booklet on the sub- 
ject covered. (Over the years, mil- 
lions upon millions of these book- 
lets have been distributed.) 


John Hancock 


John Hancock advertising features 
an institutional theme. Media 
chosen include Newsweek, Time and 
the Saturday Evening Post. Fur- 
thermore, the theme ties in histori- 
cal interest with a moral about 
buying life insurance—a particular- 
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N LIFE insurance, as in other 
| eras, the merchandising of na- 
tional advertising to the men in 
the field is of supreme importance. 
Among some of the methods em- 
ployed with greater or less success 
and frequency are: 
(1) Preprints 
(2) Giant blow-ups for displays 
(3) Reprints 
(4) House organ reproductions 
(5) Special mailings 
(6) Portfolios of complete cam- 
paign 
(7) Write-ups of results 
(8) Tie-in with blotters and cal- 
endars using same theme 
and same art work 
(9) Tie-in with organized sales 
presentations 
(10) Tie-in with direct-mail ap- 
peals 
(11) Salesmen’s committee to ad- 
vise on policy-making 
(142) Convention displays and 
dramatizations 
(13) Informal conferences and in- 
terviews 
(14) Talks at agency meetings 
(15) Taking salesmen behind the 
scenes in the advertising 
department 
(16) Localization, where possible, 
via listing of agency offices 
(17) Co-ordination of advertising 
with distribution sales 
work 
(18) Special advertising manuals 
(19) Questionnaires to determine 
salesmen’s wishes: and 
needs 
(20) Showing how advertising 
solves specific problems 
(21) What media are used, and 
reasons for their selection 
(22) Why theme was selected, 
and how 
(23) How the advertising is tested 
(24) Procedure for handling in- 
quiries explained fully 
(25) Commendations and_ testi- 
monials as to value of ad- 
vertisements 
(26) How the appropriation is 
determined 
(27) Questionnaire form for 
agents to self-rate them- 
selves on use and benefits 
of the advertising to them 
individually 
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Northwestern National 


The Northwestern National has 
been developing, since 1940, a series 
of advertisements and booklets on 
“Geriatrics.” (We had to look that 
one up ourselves, too.) Funk & 
Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary 
defines it as “that branch of medi- 
cine which deals with the structural 
changes, physiology, diseases, and 
hygiene of old age.”) The com- 
pany’s own definition, and a good 
one, is: “Helping older people enjoy 
life longer.” 

What a wonderful theme for a 
life insurance company! And don’t 
forget—I’m even more _ interested 
than “the company” is. 

The theme was first disseminated 
by means of exhibits at policyhold- 
ers meetings, and since then has 





ly appropriate tie-in for a com- 
pany with an “historical” name of 
its own. 

Take the copy of its Boston Tea 
Party ad—‘They Brewed Indepen- 
dence in the World’s Biggest Tea- 
pot: Slowly under the gray Novem- 
ber sky came the three dark ships 

loaded to the rails with tea. 
And men of spirit spat as the big 
anchors splashed into the waters of 
Boston harbor. For the tea had a 
tax on it. Not a big tax ... just 
a token tax ... placed there by a 
British king to prove he could tax 
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embraced literature and national 
advertising. Kenneth K. Wunsch, 
publicity manager, tells us that the 
phenomenal growth of geriatrics in 
the intervening years, to the point 
where it is becoming a full-fledged 
science, has added to the initial im- 
petus and Northwestern National is 
now turning out a series of mes- 
sages which are attaining a high 
degree of readership and winning 
wide acclaim from both medical 
practitioner and layman. 

Reprints are furnished the sales 
force on the reverse side of a simu- 
lated cover of the medium being 
used; tie-ins are made, and inquiries 
secured, through offers of booklets 
on such subjects as “Are You the 
Ulcer Type?” and Taking the ‘Die’ 
Out of Diabetes.” 


Americans if he wanted to. So the 
days passed, and the swinging yard- 
arms wrote an insult across the 
sky: You are not free! And the 
nights passed, and the masthead 
lights burned their message over the 
city: You are not free! At last 
there came a night when men had 
enough of the three dark ships with 
their bitter cargo. They swarmed 
aboard. They dragged the boxes 
of tea from the holds. They pitched 
them over the side. And out with 
the strong, clean tide went the tea 
that tried to prove Americans were 


not independent. The spirit they 
brewed there, we keep alive today. 
We think for ourselves; that was 
their spirit. We provide for our- 
selves; that was their spirit. And 
through savings and life insurance, 
we try to leave to others the gift 
of independence which they, back 
then, left to us.” 


National Life, Vermont 


In merchandising its national 
magazine advertising to its field 
force, National Life, Montpelier, Vt., 
makes good use of the phrase at the 
top of each preprint, “This Is the 
136th (etc.) of a Series,” and ap- 
pears in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Time and Newsweek. 

Slogans and catch phrase charac- 
terize the advertisements, which 
may feature as many as four in a 
single insertion: 


(1) “Protecting the American 
Home.” 
(2) “See Your National Life 


Underwriter Once a Year.” 
(3) “Solid as the Granite Hills of 
Vermont.” 


(4) “Founded 1850—A Mutual 


Company—Owned by its Policy- 
holders.” 
Copy themes are_ consistently 


built around historical instances in 
early Vermont history, from which 
life insurance “applications” and 
lessons are cleverly deduced. F’r- 
instance: 

“It added to the gaiety of nations 
more than a century and a quarter 
ago when the United States built 
‘Fort Blunder,’ across Lake Cham- 
plain from the northwestern corner 
of Vermont. When half completed, 
at a cost of a quarter-million dol- 
lars, the discovery was made that, 
due to a surveyor’s error, the big 
stone fort had been begun in Can- 
ada. For 25 years it stood aban- 
doned on foreign soil. It took a lot 
of diplomacy and a special treaty— 
virtually a gift from Queen Vic- 
toria—to bring the fort back into 
the United States. It was completed 
at a cost of $600,000 but never gar- 
risoned and is now demolished. 

“The Lesson of the Misplaced 
Fort:” In planning your estate for 
complete family protection, survey 
the ground thoroughly so as not to 
misplace your insurance coverage.” 

Mutual Life, New York 

Advertising of this company cen- 
ters around the theme of Social Se- 
curity. (Incidentally, must we 
honor these words with capital 
letters when referring to offerings 
of the government, but not when 
similar protection is made avail- 
able through individual enterprise 
and private initiative?) 
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Russel V. Vernet, director of ad- 
vertising for Mutual Life, tells us 
that his company advertising has 
been running consistently in na- 
tional magazines since 1941. Nar- 
rative or conversational copy is 
used, and a coupon offers a free 
pooklet, “Your Social Security and 
How to Get the Most Out of It.” 
(The title of the booklet is in itself 
a good inquiry-puller.) 


Chief objective of the campaign 
is to get public recognition for the 
Mutual Life and its field under- 
writers. At the same time, the 
campaign (since 1943) has been de- 
signed to promote inquiries, and the 
company has had nearly 100,000 re- 
quests for the material offered in 
the ads since the Social Security 
(there go those capitals again) 
theme was adopted. 


The better-than-average copy has 
strong punch lines that drive home 
important sales points. F’rinstance, 
there’s a man and his wife dis- 
cussing eating. ’Tain’t that he 
thinks she eats too much. ’Tain’t 
that. It seems he’s thinking that he 
has to provide 45,000 more meals 
for her during her lifetime. So, in 
effect, he has contracted with Mu- 
tual to provide these meals; i.e., the 
money for them. 


Then there’s: another husband 
who lights out of the house every 
morning a la Dagwood Bumstead. 
He never gets the chores done but 
—get this—he doesn’t let the im- 
portant things slide. And his wife, 
quite understandingly, is more 
proud of his thoughtfulness in guar- 
anteeing her life income if he 
should depart, than she would be 
if her were a model husband in 
such matters as promptly fixing 
leaky faucets or repairing broken 
chairs. 

Penn Mutual 

Advertising in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Newsweek, Penn 
Mutual’s current campaign aims not 
for coupons, but to pave the way 
for the underwriter’s call. To this 
end, a slogan is featured in each 
insertion, “Plan your independence 
with the expert guidance of a Penn- 
Mutual Underwriter.” Sample copy: 


“First Step Toward Your Society 
—Headed in your direction 
this friendly expert brings security 
and peace of mind. He can show 
you the way to a secure, comfort- 
able future through retirement in- 
come . . how to plan for money 
to pay an existing mortgage on 
your home . . build up funds for 
your child’s college education . 
Provide for your family’s financial 


security and how to include 
any or all of these things in your 
Independence Plan. Consult this 
Life Insurance specialist . . your 
Penn Mutual Underwriter.” 

Tests with a different type of 
message, containing a return cou- 
pon, were made a few months ago 


in the New York Times Magazine 
Section, Christian Science, Chris- 
Science Monitor and Chicago Tri- 
bune. The subjects were retirement 
income for men; educational funds; 
and retirement income for women. 
The results, we are informed, were 
“very satisfactory.” 
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Mutual Benefit 


Ye Scribe, to digress a moment, 
has long felt that titles of home 
office officials should be chosen more 
for their external rather than their 
internal effect. Particularly is this 
true of the agency and allied de- 
partments. Thus, we pause now to 
salute Mutual Benefit, where Robert 
W. Sampson is advertising manager. 
Nothing unusual about that title? 
Not at all, but note this: The Ad- 
vertising and Publications Division 
is a part of the Department of Pub- 
lic Service. 

Someone at the Mutual Benefit, 
we think, has a flair for good titles 
—and an appreciation of their pos- 
sibilities in affecting the public 
favorably. But we wander. 

This is the second year that the 
company’s national advertisements 
have featured the Analagraph. This 
theme was selected for several 
reasons: 

(1) To establish the Analagraph 
in the public mind as the program- 
ming device of life insurance. A 
survey made last fall indicated that 
the Analagraph is making real 
strides towards becoming a generic 
term in the field. 


* i ® v net lin bor 8 
THE MUTUAL BEREPIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(2) The company has always be- 
lieved in using advertising that no 
other company could sign. (An im- 
portant point, that, Sir.) The Anal- 
agraph, as an exclusive Mutual 
Benefit feature, builds prestige for 
the company and its agents alone. 

(3) The Analagraph, as a tangible 
thing that the reader can actually 
see, piques his curiosity and helps 
open doors for Mutual Benefit 
underwriters. 


Inquiries Quadrupled 

Results have shown that the 
Analagraph advertising is a definite 
aid, too, in recruiting new agents. 
Last year’s campaign was, in a 
sense, introductory. This year’s 
series gets down to cases, puts more 
“sell” into the advertisements. As a 
result, inquiries have more than 
quadrupled. 

To enable its underwriters to 
merchandise the campaign to their 
prospects, they are, each month, 
furnished with a handy reprint 
folder for their use, principally as 
enclosures. The 1948 campaign runs 
to ten pages in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and ten half-pages in 
Colliers. 
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OBJECTIVES OF LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


Turning specifically to life insurance appeals, we find that nearly all ad- 
vertising in this field fits into one or more of the following nine categories: 


(1) To emphasize the security and solidity of the company 

(2) To make the company as an institution better known 

(3) To tell (and sell) prospects the different types of policies available 

(4) To encourage the agents and strengthen their morale 

(5) To hold and strengthen the belief of present policyholders in the 
company in which they are insured 

(6) To pave the way for the salesman’s call 

(7) To keep alive the interest of prospects between agents’ calls 

(8) To increase the effectiveness of all other forms of advertising 
and salesmanship being used by the company and its represen- 


tatives 


(9) To reduce the number of policyholders allowing their policies 


to lapse 


Bankers Life, Iowa 


This company has been using the 
same theme of retirement income, 
with the same general type of 
coupon copy, for six or seven years 
now. States Advertising Manager 
Edwin P. Leader, “We have had 
excellent opportunity to check re- 
sults and copy because we have 
been using the same-size space units 
in the same media with the same 
frequency for this period. It has 
enabled us to do copy testing, and 
to use an occasional check test and 
to see whether we apparently are 
still on the right track for us.” 
Media list includes the Country 
Gentleman, Time, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Lincoln National 


An interesting “key thought” in a 
recent Lincoln National Life adver- 
tisement, entitled “Meet the Second 
Most Important Man In Your Life,” 
according to John P. White, adver- 
tising manager, brought forth con- 
siderable favorable comment. The 
advertisement called the attention 
of readers to the often overlooked 
fact that the life insurance agent 
frequently becomes, upon the death 
of the head of the household, a very 
important financial adviser for the 
widow. 


New England Mutual 


It is David W. Tibbott speaking, 
who is director of advertising for 
the New England Mutual: 


“A common fault of policyowners 
is failure to keep their life insur- 
ance programs up to date. Changes 
occur in every family with the pass- 
ing of the years. (That’s a good 
phrase, Mr. Tibbott: either humans 
pass on, or the years pass on, and 
in either event certain changes re- 
sult). As these needs and circum- 
stances change, new benefit clauses 
need to be written and different 
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options chosen in order that the 
fullest measure of protection be 
provided.” 

How does his own company han- 
dle this situation? 

“New England Mutual’s national 
advertising in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Time and Newsweek drama- 
tizes the theme, “All Things Human 
change,” and directs attention to 
the value of changeability in a life 
insurance contract. The messages 
urge policyowners to review their 
life insurance programs in the light 
of changing needs and to seek the 
expert counsel of a New England 
Mutual Career Underwriter. The 
liberality and flexibility of the com- 
pany’s policy contract is also em- 
phasized.”’ 

Ye Scribe is impressed with 
several features of the-campaign- 
from-Boston: 

(1) Family-album 
ground treatment): 
Strikes a familiar chord in the heart 
and mind of every reader. 

(2) Pictorial continuity: 
Human-interest pictures showing 
the development of a child or 
family through the years. It’s a 
fair assumption that every reader 
of the advertisement secretly wishes 
he had a similar picture—continuity 
of himself. Thus he browses through 
the advertisement in a _ receptive 
frame of mind. 

(3) Flow of readership: 

The very treatment mentioned 
above rates high in “eye-path” 
value and in its ability to intrigue 
the reader’s interest, forcing him 
to continue reading the message, 
once he has started. 

(4) Slogan or tailpiece with 
smash impact: 

Each advertisement closes with a 
different slogan each time. Exam- 
ples: 

“How will the future affect your 
family?” 


layout (back- 


“How will the future unfold in 
your album?” 

“Will the camera report your re- 
tirement as happily?” 

“How to guarantee good pictures 
in 1957.” 


Merchandising of life insurance 
advertising is a highly important 
part of the promotion process, for 
much of its value lies in its ac- 
ceptance—and _  follow-through—by 
the agent. This is as true of non- 
lead advertising as it is of cam- 
paigns that do carry an inquiry 
card. A large part of the effective- 
ness of such a program is in direct 
proportion to the agent’s belief in 
it and his enthusiasm for it. And 
he must be sold on how much it 
will mean to him personally. A 
large brochure, “How New England 
Mutual National Advertising RUNS 
INTERFERENCE for You,” does 
this. The piece, which had initial 
distribution at the company’s agents 
convention, says in part: 

“That man with the ball (picture 
of football players) is headed for 


iit 


LAA AWARD WINNERS 


Companies receiving an 
“Award of Excellence” citation 
on advertising in magazines of 
national circulation at the last 
LAA exhibition include: Group 
1—John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston; Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee; Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, 
Newark. Group 2—Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis. Group 
3—Excelsior Life, Dallas. Group 
4—No awards given. 


A 


MHL 


the goal line . . two more strides 
to a touchdown! The score he 
makes will be the result of two 
things—some good blocking by 
teammates, and the individual drive 
of the runner. 

“For 14 years New England Mu- 
tual’s national magazine advertising 
has been running interferences for 
you fieldman. You are scoring more 
easily today because of this advance 
work that is being done for you 
‘down the field.’ Month in, month 
out, the impact of this advertising 
knocks down objections in the 
minds of your prospects, saves you 
extra interviews and helps set up 
the sale.” 

Agents are strongly advised to 
make good use of this advertising. 
“Your new clients are among its 
readers. A personal examination of 
the lists of subscribers to our pub- 
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lications in certain communities in- 
dicates that it would be hard for 
you to find any better prospects.” 

The fact also is stressed that the 
advertising is national in scope, lo- 
cal in effect (an interesting concept, 
and one well expressed). “This na- 
tional advertising program can work 
for you locally. The circulation is 
substantial, and selective as well. 
It ranges from approximately 3,000 
copies in Burlington, Vt., our small- 
est general agency city (with about 
8,000 families), to 270,000 copies in 
Los Angeles County and 375,000 in 
Greater New York.” 

Finally, the company points out 
that the advertising tells and sells. 
“Lose no opportunity to identify 
yourself with this campaign. Show 
the ads to your friends and ask 
what they think of them. You will 
often find that such conversation 
open up opportunities for inter- 
views. 

“Proofs of each ad are furnished 
free of charge . . . use them freely, 
also the tie-in folder, ‘Snapshot 
Album.’ And here’s a practical tip 

call on the officers and em- 
ployees of business firms in your 
territory that are also advertising 
in our publications. Talk about 
their advertising, and ours 
comment on what they are trying 
to sell, and tie up their objectives 
with what you have to offer.” (A 
good point, too, this latter one, al- 
though I’d personally like to see 
one or two examples cited to show 
just how this is done.) 


The Travelers 
The Travelers advertisements have 
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the Travelers 


Characteristic of the way The Trav- 
elers tailors its ad to each individual 
publication is this ad in the National 
Geographic Magazine. 
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Phoenix Mutual 


The Phoenix Mutual Life, Hart- 
ford, has been using couponed ad- 
vertisements for a very long period 
indeed—for over 20 years, in fact. 
While the retirement income theme 
has been used continuously, the 
company continues to develop new 
variations on this theme, with the 
result that the campaign has a fre- 
quent change of pace. 

“For example,” explains Russell 
Noyes, advertising manager, “one of 
the recent pieces of copy shows how 
a retirement income plan may be 
used in combination with Social Se- 
curity to provide an income of $200 
a month. Another is based on the 
hobby appeal, this indicating that a 
hobby may be not only enjoyable, 
but also profitable. 

An important point that distin- 
guishes Phoenix Mutual advertise- 
ments from those of virtually all 
other life insurance companies, is 
that a double coupon features each 
message—one coupon for men, one 
coupon for women. (Why didn’t I 
ever think of that, Mr. Noyes?) 

Phoenix Mutual merchandises its 


national advertising according to a 
well-defined, six-point program: 

(1) A reprint of each advertise- 
ment is mailed, in advance of pub- 
lication, to each field man. 

(2) Reprints of each advertise- 
ment then become available to each 
agent for mailing to prospects. 

(3) A list showing newstand dates 
of magazines in which the adver- 
tisements will appear is sent to each 
agent quarterly. This same informa- 
tion is featured in the monthly 
salesman’s publication. 

(4) Interesting sales, made as the 
result of national advertising leads, 
are featured in the same _ house 
organ. 

(5) Periodic agency visits are 
made by Advertising Manager Rus- 
sell Noyes to sell, in person, the 
whole advertising program of the 
company. 

(6) At the end of each year, each 
agency manager receives a summary 
of results from the national adver- 
tising leads assigned to his agency. 
If results are good, he is com- 
mended; if poor, suggestions for im- 
provement are made. 





long been noted for what they say 
and how well they say it. One detail 
that intrigues us is the inclusion, in 
all advertisements, of the phrase, 
“Moral: Insure in The Travelers.” 
If we are not mistaken, this was 


first used scores of years ago, in the 
earliest advertisements of the com- 
pany. And it’s still good today. 
(Proving, if you please, that an idea 


(Concluded on Page 58) 
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PATRICK MUCCI 


all the time. You can’t help 

it—unless you are a hermit. 
All of us, maybe a dozen times a 
day, are introduced to somebody— 
maybe it’s at the golf club, or at 
lunch, dinner, lodge, or on the 
street. And if you’re a fellow like 
me, you are making it a point to 
meet a lot of somebodies. 

Now, when you meet somebody, 
what happens? A friend says, “Pat, 
I would like to have you meet Bill 
Johnson, Mr. Johnson is president 
of the Johnson Company.” I say, 
“It is a great pleasure, Mr. Johnson 
—I am in the life insurance business, 
with the Metropolitan. Sorry I can’t 
say I am president!” 

Or maybe my friend, making the 
introduction, doesn’t mention the 
other fellow’s business. I make it a 
point later, with a little finesse, to 
inquire as to his business. When I 
obtain this information, I always 
say, “I am in the life insurance 
business, with the Metropolitan.” 
Half the time the party of the first 
part will pick it up. “Glad you told 
me—but I am warning you—lI’ve 
got a bad heart.” Whereupon, I get 
into the spirit of the thing and 
maybe say, “Don’t worry—I couldn’t 
see you for a month, even if you 
were to call me. I won’t get in my 
next carload of policies until maybe 
November Ist.” 

Now there is nothing magic in 
the words, “I am in the life insur- 
ance business.” But how many 
agents come right out and say so? 
Too many are mousey. They give 
the impression that they are 
ashamed to be in the life insurance 
business—and usually they aren’t in 
the life insurance business very long. 
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Ai of us are meeting people 


TELL EM... 
SELL EM 


Sy Patrick Wucc 


Metropolitan Life, Paterson, N. J. 


You have to worm out of them the 
fact that they are in the life insur- 
ance business, and, often enough, 
even the prospect doesn’t find out. 

I don’t know if you’d call what I 
do a technique or not, but I believe 
in being frank. I am proud of being 
in the life insurance business, I like 
it. I like selling life insurance, and 
I say so. Everybody I meet, every- 
body I know, knows that I am in the 
life insurance business. And they 
don’t have to wait five years to find 
it out. If I don’t get that informa- 
tion across to them within the first 
five minutes, I think I am slipping. 
What’s more, I find that people like 
it. 

You know, it’s a funny thing. 
They don’t tell you anything in the 
books about it being simple. Usually, 
according to the books, you’ve got 
to have a blueprint rolled up under 
your arm—you’ve got to be an 
architect before you can talk to 
people. They don’t tell you how 
much you can do with a little smile 
and a joke. When I say, “I am in 
the life insurance business”, I don’t 
say it in the same tone as if I were 
saying that I am a mortician. I 
approach prospects with the atti- 
tude that this is good news, and 
then they are open-minded on the 
subject. I make a lot of friends, 
and I also sell some insurance now 
and then! I even convince myself 
that a lot of people like me, but 
as I grow older, I know better. 
What I am really discovering is 
that people like life insurance. 

Of course, I don’t just stop after 
telling the people I meet that I am 
in the life insurance business. Nine 
times out of ten, before we part, 
I have their cards and they have 


mine. If I were to take you to my 
desk right now, I could show you 
200 of those cards—and a lot of 
the names on those cards will be 
mames on policies before the year 
is over. What’s more, everybody on 
that list knows that I am in the life 
insurance business, and when I call 
on them they will know exactly 
what I am there for. 

Naturally, I don’t just reach into 
a man’s pocket to get his card. I 
may say, “Mr. Johnson, some people 
collect autographs; I collect cards; 
may I have one of yours? I also 
see that he gets one of mine. Or 
I may say, “I like to do people the 
honor of remembering their names. 
May I have one of your cards, Mr. 
Williams?” It works. If they don’t 
have a card, I have them write 
their names in full on one of mine. 
I don’t have any standard way of 
asking for a card. I fit my request 
to the man, and to his mood. But 
I get his card. I want to remember 
him—and I want him to remember 
me. It doesn’t take long, that way, 
to build up a prospect list—a select 
prospect list, because, usually, most 
of the people you meet are intro- 
duced by friends. 

Many of the people I meet are 
introduced by friends who are 
centers of influence. Of course, 
everybody talks about centers of 
influence—but I try to do some- 
thing about my centers of influence. 
I try to train them. When I have 
set up a plan for a man, I usually, 
by then, have become fairly well 
acquainted with him. Or I may have 
learned to know him pretty well 
even before I set up his plan. Often, 
I will know him, by that time, on a 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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YLVESTER BIRCH, a rather good looking and more than ordinarily 
cq intelligent young man, walked into the lobby of 600 East 42nd Street 
and stood before the black-and-white building directory undecided whether 
to look under Pilgrim Life Insurance Company or George W. Deidrich, 
General Agent, the man who had signed the very flattering letter he held 
in his hand. He decided on the latter, walked to the elevator and said 
“14 please” to the operator. One switchboard girl and two secretaries later, 
he shook hands with the head man himself. 


George Deidrich gave him a warm greeting and put him at ease im- 
mediately by saying “Sylvester, this won’t be any third degree. I want you 
to ask me at least as many questions as I ask you.” This was just what 
Sylvester needed and he decided that this was going to be quite different 
from those $4,000-a-year personnel men who invariably posed as miniature 
Hitlers and he was right—because Deidrich was friendly and sympathetic. 
Sylvester was particularly impressed when the General Agent relinquished 
the fortified zone behind the mahogany desk and dropped into an armchair 
facing him. 

“Sylvester, I want to tell you some of the things that make me nuts about 
this business and then you can have the floor.” The young hopeful then 
listened to a sincere and enthusiastic dissertation on the life insurance 
business. It was fine to hear Deidrich say “This is the kind of work that 
makes you feel good all over. When you do a really intelligent job for a 
client, set up his estate so that his wife will receive a good-sized monthly 
check, while the kids are being educated and then a monthly income 
somewhat smaller to last as long as she lives, and provide, in addition, a 
cash clean-up fund, an emergency fund and a college fund, you have a 
deep sense of satisfaction. This is even more gratifying than the commission 
check. That is what impresses me: Earning a living, and a good one too, 
while you are helping people accomplish the very things they’re working 
for.” 


Deidrich was a good salesman and he knew he had scored a direct hit. 
Young Birch was thinking that this was the day he had dreamed about and 
was afraid might never come. The General Agent followed up his advantage 
quickly. “Don’t get the idea Sylvester,” he warned, “that anyone can 
handle this job. I find that only one man out of eight has the aptitude for 
it. We have developed tests that tell the story pretty accurately and, if 
we continue to like each other as much as we seem to now, I will want you 
to take them.” 


Young Birch was hoping that he could measure up when he heard 


Deidrich say “I haven’t yet told you about the most important part of~° 


all—_the money you can make. We provide a complete financial program 
for our men—first commissions, then renewal commissions for 9 years, 
then service fees and, finally, at the age of 65 a pension—a life income. 
Our men make money. There is no supervisor to hold them down; there is 
no ceiling on their income. They’re limited only by their own Up-and-Go.” 


Sylvester was entranced. He was thinking that that little white cottage 
in the country was just around the corner after all. When Deidrich 
suggested a walk around the office, he rose mechanically and moved for- 
ward, all hope and no pain. 


The office was good to look at. Every inch of it spelled Success. On the 
way back, just short of the reception room, Sylvester saw the score board. 
He didn’t stop, but he noticed that there were two columns. The first listed 
the agents and the second listed First Commissions Earned—January 
through November. He took in the figures at a glance. Out of about 15 
names, not one had earned commissions in five figures. One had $8,000, 
another $6,000, all the rest under $5,000, most under $3,000, and perhaps 
four or five under $2,000, 


He heard Deidrich ask “How about lunch on Thursday?” And he was 
not sure it was his voice saying “No thanks Mr. Deidrich. I am grateful 
for the opportunity, but I am certain I am not geared for the life insurance 
business.” 


The General Agent was somewhat bewildered when he walked back 
to his own office. When he saw his supervisor*Bill Sullivan waiting there, 
he said “Bill, that was the strangest interview I ever had. I know I had 
that lad sold and then at the last minute for no reason at all, he told me 
he wasn’t interested. I wouldn’t be surprised if he is still a little wacky 
from that malaria he had in the Pacific.” 


PASSING 
JUDGMENT 





C. L. U. 
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TELL "EM... SELL "EM 
(Continued from Page 30) 


first-name basis, and I will say, 
“Bill, not everybody has a plan like 
yours, and not everybody can get 
one. I haven’t the time to give it 
to any Tom, Dick or Harry. How- 
ever, if you have three or four 
friends who should be interested in 
this, I will be glad to see them. But 
I won’t do it for just anybody—they 
must be people like yourself who 
really know what it’s all about, and 
who have a mentality like your own 
to appreciate it. 

I have a list of good centers of 
influence, and every once in a while 
I call them up just to keep them 
posted. You know, it’s like golf—if 
you want to keep on the ball, you 
must practice. If you want centers 
of influence who really are centers 
of influence, you must keep them 
posted. 

In pursuing my leads, I have said 
that I make it a point to let all the 
people I meet know that I am in the 
life insurance business. It helps, 
though, if you do things, and go 
places, where you can meet many 
people—particularly the kind of 
people you would like to have as 
prospects. I ama member of a good 
golf club, and I try to keep my 
game reasonably sharp. In that way, 
you know, I associate with more 
people who would like to team up; I 


| 

















suppose I get possibly 40 or 50 per 
cent of my prospects through these 
contacts. However, I still want to 
make the point that just joining a 
golf club, or any other club or or- 
ganization, won’t help if that’s all 
you do. The thing that counts is the 
attempt a man makes when he 
meets people, as well as afterwards. 

For example, I spent two weeks’ 
vacation this summer at a very 
nice hotel on Cape Cod. Actually, 
the atmosphere and the clientele 
were just a little too exclusive for 
me—in my present circumstances. 
I wasn’t one of those able to drive 
up there with a chauffeur. Before 
I left, quite a few of the folks, and 
in particular the proprietor, urged 
me to come back next year. I told 
the proprietor and a few of the 
guests, “I appreciate the compliment, 
but if I haven’t told you before, I 
must tell you now, that I’m in the 
life insurance business. I'd like to 
come back next year, but if I do, 
you’ve got to see that I meet some 
people who ought to have the kind 
of life insurance advice I can give 
them.” Should I, or shouldn’t I have 
told him I am in the life insurance 
business? After all, we can’t expect 
people to look us up, or knock us 
down and take policies away from 
us. How are they to know we are 
in the life insurance business if we 
don’t tell them? 

I have been reporting to you thus 
far on how I get leads. I haven’t 
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- hyphen seth. 


"Sir! What do you mean, how much will | take off if you pay the first 
premium with the application?" 
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said a thing about what I do after 
I get the lead; that’s a separate 
subject; but you can bet that when 
I call I know something about my 
prospect, and I have a plan which 
I think will appeal to him. 

But, regardless of whether a man 
has a contact, a plan, or an appeal, 
this business of ours also calls for 
a reasonable amount of properly 
applied persistency. I still don't 
have many prospects who call me 
on the telephone. I am thinking of 
a man, now a friend and a client, 
who, when I first met him, already 
had $480,000 of life insurance. From 
what I learned of his situation [ 
knew he had about all the protec- 
tion that he needed, so far as he 
personally was concerned. But I 
telephoned him anyway and said, 
“Bill, I'm coming up to see you.” 
He said, “Pat, don’t bother. You're 
a nice fellow, and you are welcome 
as a friend any time—but when it 
comes to life insurance, I’m loaded.” 
I said, “I know you're loaded— 
everybody knows you're loaded. But 
I'm coming up anyway.” 

Well, I called at his office, and he 
immediately gave me the old one- 
two. “Glad to see you, Pat—but 
let’s get it straight. I'm buying no 
life insurance.” I said, “I hope to 
tell you, you’re buying no life in- 
surance—at least, not from me, and 
not for yourself. Anyway, I didn’t 
come up to talk to you about you. 
I came up to talk about that young 
fellow there—I came up to talk 
about Bud.” As I said this, I pointed 
to a photograph of his son which 
was on his desk. 

He said, “What about Bud?” He 
had already forgotten all about him- 
self. I said, “He’s seventeen now. 
When he’s about 37, he will be hav- 
ing a family growing up, and the 
load will be heaviest. It would be 
pretty nice for him if just about 
that time he had a plan of insur- 
ance all paid up, wouldn’t it? How 
would you have liked something 
like that, when you were 37? 
Trouble with the plan, though, is 
that it has a drawback I think I 
ought to tell you about.” He said, 
“What’s that?” “Well,” I said, 
“there’s a ceiling on the plan. I 
won’t be able to get Bud more than 
$40,000. Still, it is enough to give 
Bud a good start.” Of course, my 
friend hadn’t been thinking of $40,- 
000. He hadn’t been thinking of 
anything—but it’s remarkable the 
way a man will go for something 
that’s hard to get, or something on 
which a limit has been put. He 
bought $40,000 for Bud on the 20- 
Pay plan, and a little later, an- 
other $40,000 for a second son. 
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Between you and me, I have 
found the sale of insurance to 
fathers on their sons, one of the best 
of all approaches, particularly where 
you are dealing with a man who 
already has an ample program of his 
own. 

It has also been my experience 
that too many agents play down 
their prospects, instead of playing 
them up. For instance, I don’t like 
it, when I go into a store to buy a 
suit of clothes, if the salesman starts 
me with the $35 numbers. Maybe I 
will end up with the $35 numbers, 
but I don’t like it when I am spotted 
for a $35 prospect. I like the sales- 
man who starts me with the best 
he has. Maybe I can’t afford it, but 
I like to have the salesman imply 
that I can. I even feel better if, 
after all, I still walk out with a 
$35 outfit. 

In my case, I may obtain an ap- 
plication from my prospect for a 
$5,000 plan. He takes his medical 
examination and passes. When I 
call, I call with two policies for 
$5,000 each. “Congratulations,” I 
say, “you passed that medical ex- 
amination with flying colors; the 
doctor’s report says you are sound 
as a boy in heart, wind and limb; 
you’ve qualified 100 per cent for that 
plan we arranged for the other day, 
and here it is. In fact, in occurred to 
me since you passed that exam so 
well, that you might want to make 
the most of the opportunity, so I 
had the company issue you a second 
plan in the same amount. You’ve 
already taken the examination, and 
you will never be healthier.” I 
don’t always sell two for one, but 
I do it often enough to make it well 
worth while. I have never yet met a 
prospect who was insulted, because, 
as I tell them, it is a compliment 
to a man to know that both his 
health and his credit are good. 


You know what I think? I be- 
lieve that a lot of us try to make 
selling too complicated. We start 
with a mental hazard—like a water- 
hole in golf. It is only twenty-five 
yards over the water, and we could 
putt across. But no—there’s a little 
water ahead, and so we put on 
pressure; we forget about taking it 
easy, and slam the ball as if we 
were trying to belt it across Boston 
Bay. What happens? Nothing—ex- 
cept that we’ve lost a ball and we 
are well on the way toward losing 
another. The same thing is true 
about approaching a prospect—we 
figure, and calculate, an@ work up 
something elaborate, when maybe 
all we have to do, in a nice way, 
is just to let him know that we are 
in the life insurance business. 


- Abloug City Streets - 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


HOUSTON: Miracle town of the 
Southwest, this Texas city has 
growing pains in every one of its 
industrial joints—and that includes 
the insurance business. New life 
insurance companies are constantly 
springing up, but the established 
companies in the vicinity (like the 
Great Southern and the American 
National of Galveston) more than 
hold their own. In fact, the estab- 
lished companies are reaching a 
point of eminence which egoes far 
toward making them the envy of 
the business. Talking with S. R. 
Hay, vice-president and sales direc- 
tor of the Great Southern in 
Houston, and recognizing again the 
flexibility of his thinking and the 
impact of his personality—a person- 
ality that binds the agency forces 
together. 


SAN ANTONIO: Probably the most 
pleasant city in the area where the 
United States begins to contact 
Mexico, San Antonio charms any 
visitor. At the same time, it is a 
modern city in every respect. 
Despite the fact that it was the 
scene of much ancient history and 
has felt the feet of Spanish swash- 
bucklers, adventurers from “The 
States” and the padres who tried 
in vain to make religion and the 
sword fellow-travelers, the _ city 
takes its place as an integral part 
of the current scene. From a life 
insurance standpoint, San Antonio 
has a rosy future. When I, recently, 
spent some time talking with Stan- 
ley Cole, who is guiding the life in- 
surance destiny of the American 
Hospital and Life Insurance Com- 
pany of San Antonio, I found that 
the optimism which pervades the 
Southwest has not diminished in 
intensity. Stanley is enthusiastic 
about what tomorrow holds for his 
company and for the whole business 
of life insurance. No crybaby de- 
featism in that picture! 


DALLAS: There is no possibility 
of saying—in the short space avail- 
able—all I would like to say about 
a city as active, life insurance wise, 
as Dallas. But I did enjoy meeting 


again with George Scott who is 
now underwriting head of the Great 
American Reserve and who received 
his important training with the 
Business Men’s of Kansas City. 
Travis Wallace, president of Great 
American Reserve, not only knows 
the business himself, but has sense 
enough to get the best possible as- 
sistants. In a very short time, he 
has surrounded himself with an 
executive staff that can handle any 
situation, Actuary Bailey keeps his 
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fingers on the mathematical pulse. 
Public Relations Director Lewis has 
been biting into a tough job and 
proving that good mastication will 
result in proper digestion. There is, 
actually, nothing unique in the situ- 
ation. The life insurance companies 
of Dallas have long been noted for 
their progressiveness. A_ certain 
fillip is added, these days, because 
some of the giant Eastern companies 
have gone back into Texas and have 
made their competitive pressure felt 
in no uncertain fashion. 





LITTLE ROCK: With the advent of 
J. Bruce Trotter to the staff of the 
National Equity Life of this Ar- 
kansas city, the company rounds 
out a triumvirate which starts it 
well along the path to greatness. 
The three are C. E. Lowry, presi- 
dent; Robert Lowry, CLU, vice- 
president; and Bruce Trotter, vice- 
president and agency production 
man. Operated with marked man- 
agerial success to date, the company 
has a firm financial foundation from 
which to go on building and ex- 
panding. The “contact personalities” 
of the two Lowrys and of Trotter, 
working in harmony, should see 
many new friends won—and closer 
bonds between home office and 
agency forces—than has even been 
the case in the past. 
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$20,000 INSURANCE WITH INCOME PLAN 


(Not Issued to Yomen) 


— - 
. Annual Premium 


per $100 Monthly Income 














Plans $1 00 Monthly for life, beginning at age $20,000 Life Insurance 
al A. 60 or 65. 
———iii-——, 
$100 Monthly for 242 months ($24,200), 
or $20,000 in one sum, if death occurs be- in a or : 





fore Maturity Date. 








Age| Age 60 Age 65 | Age Age 60 Age 65 

| $100 Monthly until Maturity Dote, i 21 | $467.20 | $408.20 | 36 | $ 824.60 | $ 671.80 
totally and permanently disabled before 22 | $482.20 | $420.20 | 37 | $ 864.60 | $ 699.20 

policy anniversary nearest age 55. (For 23 | $497.80 | $432.40 | 38 | $ 908.20 | $ 728.40 

men who qualify and pay added pre- 24 | $514.60 | $445.40 | 39 | $ 956.00 | $ 759,80 

| mium.) 25 | $532.40 | $459.20 | 40 | $1,008.20 | $ 793.80 

| 26 | $551.20 | $473.40 | 41 | $1,065.60 | $ 830.00 

i | AND REMEMBER Annual Dividends 27 | $570.80 | $488.40 | 42 | $1,129.20 | $ 869.40 
payable may be used to increase the 28 | $592.20 | $504.40 | 43 | $1,199.80 | $ 912.00 

nd 4 benefits, reduce premiums, or be other- 29 | $614.80 | $521.60 | 44 | $1,279.20 | $ 958.60 
OT wise applied as provided in the policy. 30 | $638.80 | $539.40 | 45 | $1,368.20 | $1,009.40 
Y| 31 | $664.40 | $558.00 | 46 | $1,469.60 | $1,064.60 
32 | $692.00 | $578.20 | 47 | $1,586.00 | $1,126.00 

33 | $721.60 | $599.40 | 48 | $1,720.60 | $1,193.80 

T 34 | $753.40 | $622.00 | 49 | $1,879.20 | $1,269.40 
35 | $787.60 | $646.00 | 50 | $2,067.80 | $1,354.00 
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HE expiration of the insurance 
ye moratorium of the 

McCarran Act on June 30 is 
cited as the year’s principal devel- 
opment in a preliminary report by 
the special committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Insurance 
Section that has been studying the 
newly acquired “commerce status” 
of insurance. As a result of this 
expiration of the moratorium, the 
Federal anti-trust acts on July 1 
became applicable to insurance to 
the extent “it is not regulated by 


Xv 


state law.” Accordingly, the extent 
of the present regulation of insur- 
ance by state law is of considerable 
importance, especially the state rate 
regulatory laws, most of which were 
enacted as a result of the Commis- 
sioner-All Industry Committees’ 
studies. 

Although relatively few legisla- 
tures were in session in 1948, the 
report states, several passed laws 
which either enacted new rate regu- 
latory statutes (Missouri, Rhode Is- 
land, Puerto Rico and District of 





New Home of the American College of Life Underwriters 


A permanent home for the American College of Life Underwriters be- 
came a reality recently when, after 21 years of increasingly successful 
operation, the College acquired its own headquarters building at 3924 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


In a broad sense this new home will be 


the first permanent national center of insurance education on the col- 
legiate and professional level since, in addition to the American Col- 
lege, it will also house the American Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education, and the 
American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters. 
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Columbia) or broadened their ex- 
isting state regulatory laws (Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, New York and 
Virginia). As a result of these 1948 
enactments and those of prior years, 
rate regulatory laws are now in 
effect in all 48 states, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico and the District 
of Columbia, except that in three 
states (Idaho, Oklahoma and West 
Virginia) the rate regulatory laws 
do not cover certain kinds of in- 
surance in full detail. The cita- 
tions of all the rate regulatory stat- 
utes applicable to fire and marine 
insurance and these applicable to 
casualty and surety are listed in the 
table on Page 40. 

The approval of a fair trade prac- 
tices measure in New York in 1948 
made a total of 18 states having 
this type of enactment. These laws 
are also cited in the table ap- 
pended. Statutes of other jurisdic- 
tions contain many of the compon- 
ent parts of the model fair trade 
practices measure (such as a pro- 
hibition against false advertising, 
rebates, defamation of competitors, 
misrepresentations, etc.) to be 
found in various parts of the insur- 
ance code or chapter of the particu- 
lar state. 

Legislation requiring the filing of 
accident and health policy forms 
was enacted in Rhode Island in 1948 
in addition to the more than forty 
states already having such statutes 
in force. A measure enacted in New 
York this year prohibits rebating in 
connection with accident and health 
insurance. 

Laws along the line of the Clayton 
law, regulating ownership of in- 
surance stock by other insurance 
companies and regulating interlock- 
ing directorates, were enacted in 
1948 in Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and New York in addition to the 
states already having such laws. 
(Connecticut, Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania enacted such laws in 1947.) 

Some states where such legisla- 
tion was considered necessary en- 
acted statutory language to make 
certain that the payment of com- 
missions to brokers was permitted. 
(Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania en- 
acted such laws in 1947.) Their 
purpose was to meet any possible 
application to insurance of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, which prohibits 
payment of commissions to the 
agents of the buyer as well as pro- 
hibiting discrimination in commod- 
ity transactions. 

In addition to the foregoing legis- 
lation, most of which resulted from 
the studies and recommendations of 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE—One of a series of advertisements iMustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by seiling life insurance. 











se 


MILT HAS PASSED THE HALF-CENTURY MARK —but 
most people guess his age as “under forty.” When 
you ask Milt how he does it, he laughs and says, 
“Guess I must live right.” 

As a matter of fact, he does live right. Not only 
is his home life happy, he’s also “happy in his work” 
...contented in the knowledge that the job he does 
really adds to the “sum of human happiness” in his 
home town. Naturally, his outward appearance 
reflects his inward peace of mind. Milt Spear is an 
Equitable Society Representative. 

Providing secure futures for his fellow citizens is 





uisten ro “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
ible Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 











THOMAS lI. 


























Where did Milt Spear Discover that “Fountain of Youth’? 


not Milt’s only contribution to his community. Like 
so many other Equitable representatives, he’s a 
leader in city, church and charitable activities—a 
man with a real sense of civic responsibility. 

Yes, Milt Spear’s work as an Equitable Society 
representative is more than just a “job”—it’s a 
good way of life. He’s a happier man because he 
knows that he is doing his bit to make the world a 
better place to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction in 
his work...in the respect that is his as a member of 
a highly regarded profession and as a representative 
of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President+-393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


Es 
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the Commissioners’ and All-Indus- 
try Committees, the main body of 
the various state statutes regulating 
the conduct of insurance business 
is also of interest in this connection. 
The statutes of each state contain a 
separate code or series of chapters 
which regulate the business of in- 
surance. These laws vary as be- 
tween states both in volume and 
their degree of detail. The model 
insurance code, prepared and ap- 
proved by the American Bar As- 
sociation twenty years ago (see 
1927 Proceedings, page 129) is fairly 
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representative of the size and com- 
prehensiveness of the insurance 
laws in a number of states, al- 
though most states’ insurance laws 
are more voluminous and more de- 
tailed than that model bill. 

There is a considerable volume of 
new and modernizing insurance 
legislation adopted from year to 
year, such as the life insurance 
standard valuation and nonforfeit- 
ure laws. Also, several states in 
recent years have entirely rewritten 
their insurance laws. The most 
comprehensive revision was that of 


the New York Insurance Law. 
Other states re-writing their in- 
surance laws recently are Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, South 
Carolina, Utah and Washington. In 
Louisiana, a new code bill seems 
likely to be enacted this year. This 
code bill would supersede all the 
existing insurance statutes and en- 
act the model fair trade practice 
provisions, and also a combined fire, 
marine and casualty and surety rate 
regulatory measure. 

The Bar Association group mak- 
ing this study was reappointed this 
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The Legislative Record on Rating Bills 


Fire & Marine 


Alabama, Act 132, 1945, am’d Act 
125, 1947 

Alaska, Ch. 58, 1947* 

Arizona, Ch. 126, 1947 

Arkansas, Act 50, 1947 

California, Ch. 805, 1947* 

Colorado, Ch, 217, 1947 

Connecticut, Act 136, 1945, super- 
seded by Act 163, 1947 

Delaware, Ch. 161, 1947* 

District of Columbia, P. L. 327, 1944 
(Fire & Windstorm); P. L. 541, 
1948 (Cas. & Surety, Inland, In- 
land Marine & Explosion) 

Florida, Chs. 23950, 24067, 1947 

Georgia, Act 366, 1947 

Hawaii, Act 61, 1947 

Idaho, Ch, 246, 1947 

Illinois, H. 411, 1947 

Indiana, Ch. 111, 1947 

Iowa, Ch. 260, 1947 

Kansas, Ch. 278, 1947 

Kentucky, H. 400, 1948 

Louisiana, Act 302, 1926 (Fire); Act 
205, 1946 (Marine) (H. 253, 1948, 
combined bill, pending) 

Maine, Ch. 275, 1947 

Maryland, Ch. 927, 1945 

Massachusetts, Ch. 614, 1947 

Michigan, Act 100, 1947 

Minnesota, Ch. 120, 1947 

Mississippi, Ch. 188, L. 1924; Ch. 356, 
1946 am’d S. 190, 1948* 

Missouri, §§5971-5988, R. S. 1939 

Montana, Ch. 255, 1947* 

Nebraska, Ch. 169, 1947 

Nevada, Ch. 100, 1947* 

New Hampshire, Ch. 261, 1947* 

New Jersey, Ch. 27, 1944, am’d Ch. 
360, 1947 

New Mexico, Ch. 128, 1947 

New York, Ch. 618, 1948* 

North Carolina, Ch. 380, 1945* 

North Dakota, Ch. 220, 1947 

Ohio, S. 144, 1947 

Oregon, Ch. 337, 1947 

Oklahoma, Ch. 174, 1915 

Pennsylvania, Act 247, 1947 

Puerto Rico, Act 218, 1948* 
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(As compiled by the American Bar Association) 


Rhode Island, Ch. 2088, 1947 
South Carolina, Act 398, 1947 
South Dakota, Ch. 142, 1947 
Tennessee, Ch. 104, 1945 

Texas, Ch. 10, 1913, am’d Ch. 161, 
1945 

Utah, Ch. 63, 1947* 

Vermont, Act 173, 1947* 

Virginia, Ch. 402, 1948; Ch. 268, 1948 

Washington, Ch. 79, 1947* 

West Virginia, §$3370-3381, Code 
1943 (Fire); Ch. 105, 1947 
(Marine) 

Wisconsin, Ch. 487, 1947 

Wyoming, Ch. 111, 1947 


Casualty & Surety 

Alabama, Act 133, 1945 

Alaska, Ch. 58, 1947* 

Arizona, Ch. 127, 1947 

Arkansas, Act 116, 1947 

California, Ch. 805, 1947* 

Colorado, Ch, 215, 1947 

Connecticut, Act 133, 1945, super- 
seded by Act 160, 1947 

Delaware, Ch. 161, 1947* 

District of Columbia, P. L. 541, 1948 
(includes marine) 

Florida, Ch. 22637, 1945, am’d by 
Ch. 23950 and Ch. 24071, 1947 

Georgia, Act 365, 1947 

Hawaii, Act 60, 1947 

Illinois, H. 410, 1947 

Indiana, Ch. 60, 947; Sec. 39-3006— 
39-3045 Ind. St. am’d Ch. 75, 1947 

(Work. Comp.) 

Iowa, Ch. 259, 1947 

Kansas, Ch. 215, 1945 

Kentucky, Ch. 100, 1946, superseded 
by Ch. 106, 1948 

Louisiana, §§4277.1-4277.14, G. S. 
1939 (H. 253, 1948, combined bill, 
pending) 

Maine, Ch. 274, 1947 

Maryland, Ch. 926, 1945 

Massachusetts, Ch. 641, 
619, 1947 

Michigan, Act 99, 1947 

Minnesota, Ch. 119, 1947 

Mississippi, Ch. 356, 946 am’d S. 
190*-S. 392, 1948 


1947, Ch. 


Missouri, S. 144, 1948 

Montana, Ch. 255, 1947* 

Nebraska, Ch. 168, 1947 

Nevada, Ch. 100, 1947* 

New Hampshire, Chs. 184, 235, 261", 
1947 

New Mexico, Ch. 155, 1947 

New York, Ch. 618, 1948* 

North Carolina, Chs. 58, 97, G. S. 
1943; Ch. 380, 1945* 

North Dakota, Ch. 214, 1947 

Ohio, H. 401, 1947 

Oregon, Ch. 338, 1947 

Pennsylvania, Act 246, 1947 

Puerto Rico, Act 218, 1948* 

Rhode Island, Ch. 2089, 1948 

South Carolina, Act 398, 1947 

South Dakota, Ch. 137, 1945, super- 
seded by Ch. 143, 1947 

Tennessee, Ch. 142, 1945 

Texas, Ch. 160, 1945 

Utah, Ch. 63, 1947* 

Vermont, Ch. 281, P. L. 1933, am’d 
Act 162, 1945; Act 173, 1947* 
Virginia, Ch. 248 and Ch. 401, 1948 
Washington, Ch. 79, 1947* 
Wisconsin, Ch. 521, 1947 
Wyoming, Ch. 149, 1947 


Fair Trade Practices 
Florida, Ch. 24202, 1947 
Indiana, Ch. 112, 1947 
Louisiana, H. 253, 1948 (Pending) 
Maryland, Ch. 757, 1947 
Massachusetts, Ch. 659, 1947 
Michigan, Act 230, 1947 
Minnesota, Ch. 129, 1947 
Nebraska, Ch. 170, 1947 
New Hampshire, Ch. 189, 1947 
New Jersey, Ch. 379, 1947 
New Mexico, Ch. 127, 1947 
New York, Ch. 501, 1948 
Pennsylvania, Act 202, 1947 
South Carolina, Act 398, 1947 
South Dakota, Ch. 144, 1947 
Tennessee, Ch. 202, 1947 
Utah, Ch. 63, 1947 
Washington, Ch. 79, 1947 
Wisconsin, Ch. 520, 1947 





*Combined with fire and marine Dill. 
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261" THE CRUCIAL YEARS OF THEIR LIVES 


To a great many of your prospects and clients, the twenty year 
span between 1948 and 1968 will be the most crucial of their lives. 
Homes will be bought, the family will grow and grow up. Unques- 
tionably, the income brought in by the head of the family will be 


more important in those twenty years than at any other time. 


iat Many men probably feel that during this period they are unable 
to afford the insurance protection the family should have. Many of 
a them would like to know about The Travelers Triple Protection 


_ Plan which pays the beneficiary three times the face value of the 


policy if the insured dies during the next twenty years. 


Ask any TRAVELERS life office for complete information on the 


Triple Protection plan. 
ng) 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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years by Chairman Tom Watters of 
the American Bar Association’s In- 
surance Section. The membership 
of the committee is as follows: John 
V. Bloys, Chairman, New York; 
Marcus Abramson, New York; Hon. 
Sterling Alexander, Iowa; Hale An- 
derson, Jr., Connecticut; Joseph B. 
Beach, Wisconsin; Hon. Robert E. 
Dineen, New York; James B. Dono- 
van, New York; Orville F. Grahame, 
Massachusetts; H. E. Hilton, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Robert L. Hogg, Chi- 
cago; B. L. Holland, Connecticut; 
Henry W. Nichols, New York; Prof. 
Edwin W. Patterson, New York; 
Hon. W. Lee Shield, Ohio; V. J. 
Skutt, Nebraska, and J. Donald 
Whelehan, New York. 


Guy W. Cox Retires 


Guy W. Cox, chairman of the 
board, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
retired on June 30th, terminating 25 
years of service with that company. 
He joined the official staff of the 
company as vice-president and gen- 
eral solicitor in 1923, was elected 
president in 1936 and chairman of 
the board in 1944. 

Before joining the John Hancock, 
he was for many years counsel for 
large life insurance companies and 
public service corporations. He is 
widely known in public life, having 
served as a member of the Boston 


City Council, with the Massachu- 
setts Legislature and the Massachu- 
setts Senate. 

Born in Manchester, N. H., he is 
a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and Boston University Law School. 
He is permanent president of his 
class at Dartmouth and is a past 
president of the Dartmouth Alumni 
Association. He is chairman of the 
board of trustees of Boston Uni- 
versity and holds honorary degrees 
from Boston University and Syra- 
cuse University. 

President Paul F. Clark, in an- 
nouncing Mr. Cox’s retirement said, 
“No man has retired from our com- 
pany with a finer record of service. 
During his tenure of office as presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, 
the company has experienced its 
greatest growth and development. 
Known not only for his business 
acumen, but for his outstanding 
scholarship, association with him 
has been a joy and a decidedly 
unique experience. He is an out- 
standing member of an illustrious 
family, being one of four brothers, 
all of whom have distinguished 
themselves in public and private 
life. A rare personality, Mr. Cox 
brings to his retirement the riches 
of a scholarly mind and a lifetime 
of unusual experiences. Our wish 
for him is that he may enjoy years 
of good health and happiness.” 





Guy W. Cox, third from left, 
seated, was given a farewell lun- 
cheon on the occasion of his re- 
tirement as Chairman of the Board 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
by a group of officers and directors. 


Seated left to right are: Charles 
L. Ayling, President Paul F. Clark, 
Guy W. Cox, Elwyn G. Preston, 
Charles Francis Adams, Daniel L. 
Marsh and James V. Toner. 
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Standing left to right are: 
Lowell, Charles J. Diman, Edward 
Dane, Byron K. Elliott, Olen E. 
Anderson, Carl P. Dennett, Harold 
A. Grout, Albert M. Creighton, and 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 


Directors Frank G. Allen, Sidney 
W. Winslow, Jr., Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, Joseph E. O’Connell, William 
M. Rand and John M. Hancock sent 
felicitations. 


Extensive Real Estate Purchases 

Real estate purchases by the U. S. 
life insurance companies in the first 
quarter of this year totaled $56,000,- 
000, an increase of 80% over simi- 
lar acquisitions in the first quarter 
of last year, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

Real estate holdings of the life 
companies on March 31 had risen 
to $900,000,000, an increase of $164,- 
000,000 over the holdings of the 
corresponding date of 1947. 

The greater part of the purchases 
was in non-housing city real estate 
purchased for investment purposes, 
this accounting for $37,000,000 and 
bringing total holdings of this type 
on March 31 to $254,000,000. These 
holdings were up 32% in _ the 
quarter. 

Real estate purchases and _ hold- 
ings of the life companies were re- 
ported by the Institute as follows: 

Acquired—, 
First Holdings 


March Quarter Mar. 3] 
(000,000 Omitted) 


Rental Housing ...... $ 3 $10 $198 
Non-housing Rental.. 14 37 254 
Home Office .......... 3 7 284 
EE rea haa ge ebred.c 0 0 73 
Other Properties .... 2 2 91 

ee a $56 $900 


Housing Plans Shelved 

Life insurance companies are 
shelving—at least temporarily— 
plans for many large-scale rental- 
housing projects, because of current 
high building costs, Business Week 
states in its current issue and adds: 

“That’s bad news. The life in- 
surance trade has been a big factor 
in the battle to relieve the serious 
postwar shortage of housing. Its 
housing projects have been the larg- 
est direct contribution that frantic 
home-seekers have received from 
any single private source. 

“At the beginning of 1948, for 
example, there were some 100,000 
persons living in _ rental-housing 
projects built and operated by life 
insurance companies. And similar 
developments for another 100,000 
people were then being built. More 
than $400-million of life company 
assets had already been invested, 
or were earmarked for investment 
in such projects. Two-thirds of this 
investment represented postwar 
building. 

“Housing projects, however, are 
only one phase of its activity in the 
field of real estate. Since V-J Day, 
for instance, it has loaned more 
money on home building mortgages 
than all federal, state and municipal 
bureaus combined. Through G1 
mortgages alone, homes for at least 
500,000 persons have been financed 
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by the insurance companies. As a 
result, life insurers’ mortgage hold- 
ings recently totaled more than 
$8.1 billion—a new high. And the 
companies still have _ substantial 
additional funds available for such 
investments. 

“Thus the life insurance industry 
is convinced its contributions to 
housing has gone far enough. Any 
further steps at this time are too 
risky. 

“Housing projects must offer rea- 
sonable assurance of at least 342% 
to 4%% yearly—over and above 
2% annual amortization of princi- 
pal. A year or two ago, this assur- 
ance was present. But it has been 
evaporating rapidly. Because of 
today’s high costs, much higher 
rentals than those usually charged 
must now be assessed to assure the 
required rate of return. And the 
life trade doubts it will be able to 
maintain such inflated rental levels 
over the long term.” 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in May showed a de- 
crease of 5% from purchases in the 
corresponding month of last year 
and were 11% under the aggregate 
reported for May in 1946, according 
to the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of Hartford. 
Total purchases in May were $],- 
745,537,000 compared with $1,829,- 
245,000 in May of last year and $1,- 
956,796,000 in May, 1946. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in May were $1,196,463,000, 
down 3% from May a year ago and 
18% under the total in May, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance purchases 
in May amounted to $392,534,000, 
an increase of 5% over the cor- 
responding month last year and 9% 
over May, 1946. 

Group life insurance purchases 





were $156,540,000 in May, a decrease 
of 31% from May a year ago but 
8% over the figure for May, 1946. 
These purchases represent new 
groups set up and do not include 
additions of insured personnel under 
group insurance contracts already 
in force. 

In the first five months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $8,920,197,000, a negligible 
change from purchases in the first 
five months of 1947 and 4% over 
the corresponding period of 1946. 
Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
accounted for $6,172,737,000 of the 
five months’ aggregate, only slightly 
under last year by 4% under the 
1946 total. Industrial life insurance 
purchases represented $1,791,573,000 
of the current year’s total, prac- 
tically the same total as last year, 
while group life insurance pur- 
chases amounted to $955,887,000, an 
increase of 2% as compared with 
the first five months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for May and the first five 
months in each of the last three 
years are reported in the accom- 
panying table. 


State and City Leaders 


Virginia showed the greatest rate 
of increase in ordinary life insur- 
ance sales in May, with Indiana sec- 
ond and Georgia third, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of Hartford, 
which has analyzed May sales by 
states and leading cities. Country- 
wide, ordinary business decreased 
3% in May compared with May, 
1947, while Virginia sales gained 
14%, Louisiana 11% and Georgia 
10%. 

For the first five months, with 
national ordinary sales unchanged 
from a year ago, Montana and Vir- 
ginia led, each showing an increase 


May Purchases 











1947 Change 
1946 (000 Omitted) 1948 1948 from 1947 
Ordinary ...... $1,451,910 $1,229,757 $1,196,463 — 3% 
CE cienweees 145,517 226,596 156,540 —31% 
Industrial ..... 359,369 372,892 392,534 + 5% 
; | a rer $1,956,796 $1,829,245 $1,745,537 — 5% 
First Five Months’ Purchases 
1947 Change 
1946 (000 Omitted) 1948 1948 from 1947 
Ordinary ...... $6,419,081 $6,197,822 $6,172,737 0 
eee 535,892 940,696 955,887 + 2% 
Industrial ..... 1,657,105 1,792,864 1,791,573 0 
7 eee $8,612,078 $8,931,382 $8,920.197 0 
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of 10%, with West Virginia in sec- 
ond place, up 8% over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for May, with a gain of 9%. Phila- 
delphia was second with a gain of 
3%. Detroit led for the five months 
with a gain of 6%. The figures for 
the leading cities were reported by 
the Association as follows: 


First Five 

MayIn- Months’ In- 

crease 1948 crease 1948 

over 1947 over 1947 

Re 1% —12% 
Chicago ....... — 9% — 3% 
Cleveland ..... —10% 1% 
| ee 9% 6% 
Los Angeles — 9% — 2% 
New York City —15% — 5% 
Philadelphia 3% % 
oe. SMS ....- — 9% — 3% 





Donald F. Barnes 
Joins Institute Staff 


Donald F. Barnes, director of re- 
search of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, this month 
joined the staff of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Mr. Barnes, whose 
NALU background has brought him 
in close touch with life insurance 
field forces in all parts of the coun- 
try, will undertake new duties at 
the executive level at the Institute, 
with special emphasis on_ liaison 
with agency forces as one of his 
major assignments, according to 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Barnes will have as a particu- 
lar field of endeavor Institute con- 
tacts with underwriters groups at 
the national, state and local levels 
and he will also work with Mr. 
Johnson in other areas of Institute 
activities. A former newspaperman, 
he takes to his new post a _ back- 
ground of press experience as well 
as an intimate knowledge of the 
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problems of the life insurance agent. 

Born in Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. 
Barnes received his B.A. degree 
from Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. He earned his way through 
college by working as a reporter 
during summer vacations on the 
Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times. 
After his graduation in 1935 he 
joined its staff as assistant city 
editor. He worked on the New York 
Herald Tribune staff later that year 
and in 1936 joined the NALU as 
editorial assistant of Life Associa- 
tion News, the organization’s official 
publication. The following year he 
became its associate editor. 

In 1942 Mr. Barnes was named 
director of research and a member 
of the association’s executive staff. 
Drafted in 1943, he served for two 
and one-half years as a master ser- 
geant in the Army Air Forces. He 
returned to the NALU in August, 
1945, to resume his former duties 
and at the same time to take charge 
of the association’s veteran’s affairs 
program. He directed the organiza- 
tion of approximately 500 local 
seminars sponsored by the NALU to 
help agents in their efforts towards 
conservation of National Service 
Life Insurance. More than 50,000 
agents attended these seminars. 

Mr. Barnes has appeared as a 
speaker before more than 100 life 
underwriter association meetings in 
30 states, since he returned from the 
service, and has participated in 34 
NALU state conferences. 


MN UUUUNAUOUVUOVULUUUOSUUUA AULA 


DOWN SOUTH 


PUTA TUM LL 


LANS of private utility com- 

panies in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi to engage in major 
developments intended to be com- 
parable to those of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority have served, at 
least temporarily, to focus life in- 
surance investment eyes on the pro- 
gram. Usualiy regarded as sound 
investments by life insurance com- 
panies, public utility issues were 
somewhat by-passed during the Sec- 
ond World War by offerings of gov- 
ernment bonds which the companies 
felt, in the light of supporting the 
war effort, they could not refuse. 

At present, the whole power and 
light industry needs not only fi- 
Nancing for new projects, but much 
rebuilding all along the line. South- 
ern life insurance portfolio officials 
definitely feel that new financing 
Must come from private venture 
capital rather than from any more 
government moves similar to TVA. 


ae 





Frederick H. Ecker 81 Years Young in August 


OR inspiration, in the midst of 
these sultry summer days, any- 
one very well may consider the case 
of Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of 
the board of the Metropolitan Life. 

Mr. Ecker, who will be 81 on 
August 30, maintains regular office 
hours, is engaged in some of the 
most important work of his career 
in the personal supervision he gives 
to the planning and development of 
the Metropolitan’s huge housing 
projects, and is constantly consulted 
on the company’s more important 
investment matters. 

Also, he plays a good and accur- 
ate game of golf, but admits to get- 
ting somewhat less distance than he 
used to get on his drives. 

For about eleven years, as chair- 
man of the board, Mr. Ecker has 
worked without salary. Under the 
provisions of the company’s insur- 


Quite naturally, the public utilities 
in the area have the same idea. In 
this they are supported by business 
men who have come to see the folly 
of such government spending as 
may continue to increase the total 
of the country’s debt. The saner 
ones among them point out, with 
some bitterness, that, while the 
United States has raised living 
standards to unprecedented levels 
in the brief span of about 150 years, 
America has also, within that same 
span, managed to acquire a debt 
greater than the combined debt of 
all other nations in the world. 
While a few New Deal diehards 
still use the juxtaposition of those 
facts to argue that a big national 
debt and a high standard of living 
are the way “they planned it,” the 


ance and retirement program, re- 
tirement is obligatory at age 70. 
But the Metropolitan directors didn’t 
want to be deprived of his services, 
and asked him to continue in office. 
He acceded to the request, on the 
condition that it be without salary. 


His reason for continuing to work 
is simple; he likes his work. Recent- 
ly, in speaking at a meeting of mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan organiza- 
tion, he said: “I am sure that all of 
you, as I do, find your greatest satis- 
faction in doing work which you 
enjoy. At times I think that recrea- 
tion is something that we must be 
willing to endure for the privilege 
of doing work that we love.” 

Before becoming chairman of the 
board, Mr. Ecker was successively 
comptroller, treasurer, vice-presi- 
dent, and president of the company. 
He started as office boy at $4 “per.” 


swing toward financial sobriety is 
against such a Brain-Trust concept. 
That, plus other important factors, 
is a condition that is bringing more 
and more new industries into the 
South at the present time. 

There is scarcely a Southern city 
which has not made tremendous 
strides forward during the last half 
of the current decade. Atlanta and 
Birmingham are booming. Little 
Rock has come a long way from 
what outsiders formerly regarded 
as the land of “The Arkansas Trav- 
eler.” Places like Jackson, Miss., 
and Baton Rouge are continuously 
being modernized, while the major 
cities of Texas show the kind of 
growth that can only be regarded 
as fantastic. And it is the solid 
growth of new private industries 
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and new private commerce, without 
the political hoopla and fanfare that 
were controlled from the ‘White 
House prior to 1945. Funds of in- 
dividuals, not of government, play 
today’s leading roles. That is 
another reason why life insurance 
portfolio executives are taking fresh 
heart. 

Those who went into short-term 
issues under extremely low interest 
rates begin to feel that their atti- 
tude may soon begin to pay off, in- 
asmuch as the short-term issues 
may soon, perhaps, be exchanged 
for longer term issues at more fa- 
vorable interest rates. Optimism re- 
garding the future of America has 
by no means been sunk in the 
welter of worry about international 


affairs. Significantly, the Southern 
life insurance companies (even 
when permitted by law) have 


steered clear of such investment of- 
ferings as the debentures of the 
World Bank. Of course, by and 
large they do not have the acute 
and gigantic investment problems of 
the large-size Eastern life insurance 
companies. And, if they can avoid 
it, they do not intend to have. 


OGURA SRT 


CANADA 


ARUUIIGAYAOUTAATTUN 


ANADA at the present time is 

in the midst of a drive towards 
the attainment of an adequate 
health insurance plan. That life 
insurance companies are keenly in- 
terested in the developments were 
indicated at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, when a number 
of comments were made on the 
plans which have been suggested 
to date—both provincial and Do- 
minion. 

It seems apparent that the Ca- 
nadian Medical Association may be 
persuaded to endorse the proposed 
plans of the Dominion government 
for health insurance. This would 
mean that one possible obstacle may 
be hurdled easily, for such a plan 
could never be brought into being 
without the cooperation of the med- 
ical fraternity. 

The Canadian Medical Association 
has never opposed the idea of health 
insurance, according to Dr. H. E. 
MacDermot, editor of the CMA 
Journal. “The association fully real- 
izes,” the doctor says, “that the 
demand for a better distribution of 
medical care in this country is very 
strong. We are making a thorough 
study of the problem and are trying 
to fit in with the plans proposed by 
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the Federal government for health 
insurance.” 

According to Dr. MacDermot, the 
main objection to the proposed plan 
has been financial, And on this 
subject, he says: “Our chief con- 
cern is that any medical services 
given to the people of Canada 
should be put on a sound financial 
basis; we are not sure that the sum 
named by the government to carry 
out a national health insurance plan 
is sufficient.” To back this view- 
point, the doctor points to the ex- 
perience in New Zealand, where 
such a plan is in effect. Expenses 
there, he said, are high and are con- 
tinuing to increase. “In New Zea- 
land,” he says, “the increase has, 
been phenomenal. We in Canada 
must bear that in mind, if we wish 
to make health insurance a work- 
able fact.” 

There is a deep-rooted fear of 
State medicine, despite the fact the 
CMA has registered a whole-hearted 
willingness to cooperate with any 
plans formulated by the Canadian 
government, according to Dr. Mac- 
Dermot. “We are firmly opposed,” 
he states, “to any form of State 
medicine because we are convinced 
it means our profession will become 
just another department under 
bureaucratic control—with doctors 
paid civil servants.” 

Whether this means the Canadian 


government can go ahead with its 
plans and count on the full cooper- 
ation of the doctors is still difficult 
to determine. For, while they are 
behind the idea of health insurance 
for Canadians, the thing’s got to be 
run properly. 

We are inclined to believe that 
the doctors would prefer to organ- 
ize a plan of their own, if this can 
be done on a national scale. They 
have placed themselves on record 
as being willing to give their sup- 
port to a national prepaid medical 
plan, which would co-ordinate 
under a national charter the scores 
of such separate plans now in ex- 
istence. 

“We feel that this may partly 
answer the demand for health in- 
surance,” Dr. MacDermot says. 
“Naturally, it would not be under 
government control; people would 
subscribe voluntarily, pay regular 
premiums, and in return receive 
medical care.” 

But from where this writer is 
sitting, the latter would not be sat- 
isfactory to the government at 
Ottawa. You can have all the med- 
ical plans you want—for those who 
want and are able to pay for them. 
What the government wants to put 
into effect is a plan which will re- 
lieve the minds of the workers and 
housewives who want health insur- 
ance, but who (a) either can’t pay 





Under the guidance of President W. E. Bixby, two 
members of the board of directors of the Kansas City 
Life inspect the striking mural in the new addition to 


the company’s home office. 


Pictured from left to right: 


are: R. Crosby Kempner, president, City National Bank, 
Kansas City; Milton W. McGreevy, resident partner, 
Harris Upham & Co.; and President Bixby. 
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for it at all or (b) who cannot pay 
the full charges. 

If the doctors could submit a plan 
of their own, which would cover 
these groups, then we believe the 
government might be persuaded to 
leave health insurance up to the 
doctors and, possibly, the insurance 
companies and medical associations. 

But whatever the government 
does do, it has received the assur- 
ance from the doctors that they are 
willing to play ball, within reason. 
It is up to the two to get together. 


AINUNHNNIIOUNNU UNL OUNAULOHUHUUA 


ORGANIZATIONS 


BULLION ULLAL 


AMA—tThe board of directors of 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion has elected Charles J. Zimmer- 
man to the post of associate man- 
aging director, it was announced re- 
cently by President Dudley Dowell, 
vice-president, New York Life. 

The action was taken on the 
recommendation of John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., managing director, 
at a meeting of the board in Hart- 
ford, July 1-2. Mr. Zimmerman had 
been assistant managing director. 

Speaking for the board, President 
Dowell said: 

“We are happy to act on Mr. Hol- 
combe’s recommendation. Mr. Zim- 
merman has brought wide recogni- 
tion to the association through the 
outstanding work he has done since 
coming to Hartford. The board felt 
that Mr. Zimmerman will be able 
to make an even greater contri- 
bution with the added responsibili- 
ties and duties that go with his 


promotion.” 
Sad ~ - 


American College of Life Under- 
writers—Approximately 2,800 can- 
didates took some 3700 C.L.U. ex- 
aminations given recently. This 
number of candidates was the larg- 
est in the 2l-year history of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers and exceeds even last year’s 
record total by almost 10 per cent. 

The examinations represented a 
natural culmination of a year of 
study for the members of 243 C.L.U. 
Study groups. During the past year 
56 new study groups were added, 
to make the current number the 
largest ever organized in the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter program. 
There has been a striking increase 
in enrollment in these groups. This 
year, over 5,000 life underwriters 
Studied the C.L.U. program in 
organized classes, which is twice the 
Number enrolled in 1946 and three 





Norman L. Klages, President 
of Pittsburgh Ad Club 


Norman L. Klages, advertising 
manager of the Reliance Life, Pitts- 
burgh, recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Advertising 
Club. 

He was Program Vice President 
of the Pittsburgh Ad Club during 
the past year and brought many 
prominent speakers on advertising 
and merchandising subjects to the 
meetings. 

Mr. Klages received another high 
honor in May when he was elected 
vice-president of the International 
Affiliation of Sales and Advertising 
Clubs at its annual convention in 
Cleveland. 

After working for Reliance Life 
for five years, Mr. Klages helped to 
organize the company’s Advertising 
Department in 1925 and was As- 
sistant Advertising Manager until 
early in 1943 when he became Ad- 
vertising Manager. He studied art 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and has designed sales and adver- 
tising material recognized as out- 
standing in competition with similar 
pieces among life insurance com- 
panies and general advertising or- 
ganizations. 


times the number in 1945. This 
marked the first time the enroll- 
ment has gone over 5,000 and rep- 
resents a milestone in American 
College History. 

* 


* * 


The Examination Board of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers has announced the list of 
suggested books for use in prepara- 
tion for the 1949 Chartered Life 
Underwriter examinations. 


In making its selections, the Ex- 
amination Board—comprising James 
Elton Bragg, C.L.U., chairman, 
Laurence J. Ackerman, Walter A. 
Craig, C.L.U., Hampton H.: Irwin, 
C.L.U., Earl R. Trangmar, Lawrence 
C. Woods, Jr., C.L.U., and the edu- 
cational officers of the American 
College—takes into consideration 
the extent to which various books 
adequately cover the subject mat- 
ter, are acceptable for college and 
university instruction, have already 
demonstrated their teachability, are 
in reasonably wide use, and are ob- 
tainable at a reasonable cost. The 
procedures followed by the board 
have grown out of the College’s 
21 years of experience in dealing 
with this important phase of the 
C.L.U. program. 


* * * 


American Life Convention—Dr. J. 
Thornley Bowman, medical direc- 
tor, London Life, Canada, was 
elected chairman of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Con- ° 
vention, which held its 36th annual 
meeting at the Mount Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., June 
25 and 26. Dr. Bowman succeeds 
Dr. Reynold C. Voss, associate med- 
ical director, Pan-American Life. 

The Section, attended by over 250 
medical officers of member com- 
panies of the convention, elected Dr. 
Ennion S. Williams, medical direc- 
tor, Life of Virginia, as vice-chair- 
man. Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, medi- 
cal director, State Life, Indianapolis, 
was elected member, Board of Man- 
agers. Dr. B. F. Byrd, medical di- 
rector, National Life and Accident, 
is the newly elected program chair- 


man. 
* * & 


Canadian Life Officers Association 
—Announcement is made by Mr. 
W. M. Anderson, C.B.E., President 
of The Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ association, that the 1949 
Annual Meetings of the Life Agency 
Officers Section, the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Section and the As- 
sociation, was held at the Seig- 
niory Club, Montebello, P. Q., on 
May 17th, 18th and 19th. This de- 
cision was reached at a recent meet- 
ing of the executive committee of 
the association. 

Programmes will be along the 
same general lines as those of recent 
former years. 

* * * 


Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers—The Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters has recently ad- 
mitted the following companies to 
membership: State Mutual Life, 
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Midland Mutual Life Eastern Regional Meeting 


Present at the Eastern Regional Meeting of the Midland Mutual Life, 
Columbus, held at the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia were —left to 
right standing: J. A. Hawkins, vice-president and manager of agencies; 
Lester W. Oliver, general agent, Clinton, N. J.; Lester W. Bailey, 
LeRoy B. Breneman Agency, Lanacaster, Pa.; Harry Greenberg, William 
J. Bristol Agency, Newark; Harry A. Weaver, LeRoy B. Breneman 
Agency, Lancaster; Gerard J. Hohl, Glenn C. Ross Agency, Reading, 
Pa.; Leonard Muchnick, J. N. Sokohl, Sr. Agency, Philadelphia; Ralph 
Bare, Glenn C. Ross Agency, Reading. Left to right seated: J. Willard 
Brenneman, LeRoy B. Breneman Agency, Lancaster; Robert Sullivan, 
William J. Bristol Agency, Newark; E. R. Dare, supervisor of agencies; 
J. N. Sokohl, Jr., J. N. Sokohl, Sr. Agency, Philadelphia; Glenn C. 
Ross, general agent, Reading; William J. Bristol, general agent, Newark; 
J. N. Sokohl, Sr., general agent, Philadelphia; LeRoy B. Breneman, 
general agent, Lancaster; George Orner, Aaron Feld and Benjamin R. 
Katz, J. N. Sokohl, Sr. Agency, Philadelphia. 


Worcester, Mass., represented by 
Charles Harris, supervisor of appli- 
cations; Columbus Mutual Life, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, represented by Ray 
A. Clark, controller; Postal Life, 
New York City, represented by 
Henry Way-Silvers, underwriting 
secretary; Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, represented by Art 
Evans, underwriting officer. Mem- 


bership in the Institute now in- 
cludes 182 companies. Charles J. 
Smith, assistant secretary, Pan- 


American Life, New Orleans, is 
membership chairman. 

Plans are progressing and the pro- 
gram has been practically completed 
for the twelfth annual meeting of 
the Institute to be held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., Nov. 
17, 18, and 19. N. Murray Long- 
worth, assistant secretary, United 
Benefit Life, Omaha, will be gen- 
eral chairman of the meeting. 


Life Officers Investment Seminar 
—The first of a series of two lec- 
tures on the statistical composition 
of gross national product and na- 
tional income, and the interpreta- 
tion of such statistics in determin- 
ing the state of the economy, got 
the 1948 Life Officers Investment 
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Seminar off to a start on June 14. 
The speaker was Professor Theo- 
dore O. Yntema, University of Chi- 
cago, who is also research director 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. Approximately 100 offi- 
cers—including a number of com- 
pany presidents—of companies 
which are members of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention attended the 
lectures. 
” * * 

Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund—Life insurance presidents of 
148 United States and Canadian 
companies and their medical direc- 
tors have received the third annual 
report of the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund from M. Albert 
Linton, chairman of the Fund and 
president, Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia. The 100-page report is 
also directed to the nation’s leading 
medical scientists and to the presi- 
dents and deans of all medical 
schools and scientific institutions in 
the United States. 

In his report to the Fund mem- 
bers, Mr. Linton emphasizes the 
highly significant role which the 
Fund is now playing in medical re- 
search and the report documents his 
Statement with detailed descrip- 


tions of dozens of research projects 
now in progress. The Fund has al- 
located nearly two millions of dol- 
lars for research to date including 
1948 grants, all on the subject of 
cardiovascular disease. The sum in 
grants last year was more than five 
per cent of all outside support re- 
ceived for medical research by 
United States and Canadian medical 
schools. 

During 1947, the 148 members of 
the Fund contributed $620,061.50 to 
the Fund, an increase of more than 
four per cent over 1946 contribu- 
tions. At the end of the year, mem- 
bership included 137 United States 
companies and 11 Canadian com- 
panies. 


* * * 


AMA—Sixty-two representatives 
of 17 member companies of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation have received diplomas for 
successfully completing the two- 
week Agency Management School 
recently held at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 

The school was one of seven being 
held in various parts of the country 
this year by the Association and the 
82nd since 1929. It was conducted 
expressly for combination com- 
panies and included an intensive 
study of modern management meth- 
ods and techniques for agencies do- 
ing both industrial and ordinary in- 
surance business. 

The teaching staff included As- 
sociation Consultants Burkett W. 
Huey, Thomas Irvine, Brice F. Mc- 
Euen and Lewis F. Youngblood. 
Company Relations Director Lewis 
W. S. Chapman was the school di- 
rector, and guest speakers from the 
association included John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., managing director; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, §assistant 
managing director; and Frederic M. 
Peirce, consultant. 

Officers elected at the _ school 
were: President, David F. S. John- 
son, vice-president, Interstate Life 
and Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
first vice-president and _ treasurer, 
C. H. Kendall, division manager, 
Washington National, Evanston, IIL; 
vice-president, W. J. Hamrick, vice- 
president, Gulf Life, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; secretary, William Kuntz, 
superintendent of Reading, Pa., for 
Heme Life of America. 


* * * 


Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York—The public re- 
lations status of life insurance is 
more important to the national 
economy and to the future of Amer- 
ica than the public relations of any 
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other business, stated Glenn Gris- 
wold, editor and publisher of Pub- 
lic Relations News, speaking before 
the spring meeting of the Life Man- 
agers’ Association of Greater New 
York, held recently at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

The meeting, following a lunch- 
eon, was an all-afternoon session 
devoted entirely to public relations 
and carried out in forum style, 
with floor discussions following the 
speakers. S. Samuel Wolfson, asso- 
ciation president, acted as modera- 
tor. In addition to Mr. Griswold, 
the speakers included Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, Mrs. Marion S. 
Eberly, director of its Women’s Di- 
vision, R. Wilfred Kelsey, director 
of the Educational Division, Walter 
E. Schneider, director of press re- 
lations for the Institute, and Maur- 
ice Hanson of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son advertising agency. 

K * * 

AMA—Diplomas were awarded to 
72 managers and supervisors of 14 
combination companies for success- 
ful completion of the 80th school 
in agency management, recently 
conducted by the Agency Manage- 
ment Association at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Lewis W. 
S. Chapman, director of the Asso- 
ciation’s Company Relations Di- 
vision, directed the school, and As- 
sociation consultants Frederic M. 
Peirce, Brice F. McEuen, Burkett 
W. Huey and Thomas Irvine com- 
pleted the teaching staff. 

James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice-president of NALU, extended 
greetings to the session on behalf of 
his association and placed particular 
emphasis upon the job being done 
by the combination agent both in 
the field of public relations and 
in serving basic life insurance needs. 

Class officers elected at the two- 
week school were: president—W. 
Frank Antrobus, manager, Western 
and Southern Life, Hamilton, Ohio; 
vice-president—J. H. Palmer, Jr., 
district manager, Life and Casualty, 
Athens, Tenn.; secretary—Alvin A. 
Biggio, vice-president, Liberty Na- 
tional Life, Birmingham, Ala.; and 
treasurer—James J. O’Meara, re- 
gional supervisor, John Hancock, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

* + * 

Insurance Accounting and Statis- 

tical Association—At the annual 


conference of the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association, 
held recently in Cleveland, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: chair- 
man of the board—I. H. Wagner, 
secretary, Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Kansas City; president— 
J. S. Pieringer, Jr., secretary, Com- 
mercial Standard, Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
vice-presidents—John Stuart, comp- 
troller, Employers Casualty, Dallas; 
Carroll E. Butler, assistant treas- 
urer, Security Fire, Des Moines and 
G. L. Bannister, chief accounting 
officer, Pacific Mutual Life, Los An- 


geles; secretary -treasurer—L. J. 
Hale, assistant controller, Kansas 
City Life. 


OUR 


COMPANIES 


Prudential—Management of the 
Prudential’s ordinary agencies de- 
partment recently played host to a 
newly-organized advisory commit- 
tee of full-time special agents rep- 
resenting widely separated sections 
of the country. The committee re- 
viewed, with home office officials, 
problems concerning the work of 
the company’s ordinary agencies 
life underwriters. 

Since geographical factors as well 
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“Junior Conventioneers 
with the Staff Nurse aft 
their 1947 convention af 
the Stanley Hotel, Estes 
Park, Colorado. 


Its CONVENTION TIME again for some 250 


Bankers Life of Nebraska agents and wives. This month 


we meet at The Royal Muskoka Hotel on Lake Rosseau 


in Canada. 


And—it’s “Junior Convention” time too for the 


“kids. You see—Dad has an opportunity to “qualify 


for the kids”—-and then they have their own especially 


designed “Junior Convention” at a separate hotel with 


a separate schedule of activities all supervised by their 


very own “Junior Convention” Staff. 


The “kids” love it—and Dad and Mother like it too, 


for it gives the whole family a grand vacation. 


(Sanber. Life 
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as market conditions and the com- 
position of agencies differ through- 
out the country, the committee rep- 
resented a broad cross-section of the 
underwriting profession. The com- 
mittee included in its meeting 
agenda, many subjects of interest 
and importance to life underwriters 
of the company’s ordinary agencies 
in an effort to establish procedures 
that will be applicable nationally in 
the most beneficial and practical 
manner. 

The meeting was the first of this 
type held between home office offi- 
cials and an agents’ advisory com- 
mittee. It is expected that similar 
meetings will be held annually. 


* * * 


Occidental Life—Assistant Vice- 
President Earl M. MacRae was ele- 
vated to actuary and Actuary J. P. 
Dandy was elected a vice-president 
of Occidental Life, California, at a 
recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. The directors also accepted 
with regret the resignation of As- 
sistant Vice-President Paul M. An- 
derson, who has accepted a post 
with Starr, Park and Freeman, New 
York City. 

Mr. MacRae, in his new post as 
actuary, will continue to serve as 
chairman of Occidental’s risks com- 
mittee and senior officer of the com- 
pany in direct charge of all ordinary 
underwriting, lay and medical, both 
life and accident and sickness. In 
addition he will assume _ direct 
charge of the functions and opera- 
tions of the actuarial department. 

Mr. Dandy becomes group officer 
of the company in direct charge of 
all functions. This department will 
hereafter operate as a distinct de- 
partment with sales, operations and 
actuarial united under Mr. Dandy’s 
direction. 

A six-member group committee 
has been named by President 
Dwight L. Clarke for liaison with 
other departments, with Mr. Dandy 
as chairman and E. S. Jensen, group 
superintendent, as _ vice-chairman. 
Both Mr. MacRae and Mr. Dandy 
were named to Occidental’s man- 
aging committee. 

* - * 

Guardian Life of America—On 
July 1, two new official positions 
were created by the Guardian Life 
of America, New York City, it was 
announced by James A. McLain, 
president. 

One of these positions carries the 
responsibility of coordinating 
Guardian sales, underwriting and 
actuarial planning activities. The 
title is second vice-president. As- 
sociate Actuary Daniel J. Lyons was 
advanced to this post. 
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The other position is that of ac- 
tuary and was filled by the promo- 
tion of Associate Actuary Irving 
Rosenthal. Vice-President and Ac- 
tuary Joseph C. Barnsley continues 
in charge of the company’s general 
actuarial service and policy service. 
Under the new setup, Mr. Rosen- 
thal will be responsible for actua- 
rial planning in connection with 
new plans of life insurance, new 
types of agency contracts, deter- 
mining underwriting limits and 
other related matters having to do 
with the company’s new business. 

* * x 

United States Life—The United 
States Life, New York City, has ap- 
pointed William J. Monckton to 
serve as manager of planning and 
methods, according to an announce- 
ment by Richard Rhodebeck, presi- 
dent. Mr. Monckton will be respon- 
sible for the coordination of plan- 
ning and methods and will maintain 
systems for the centralization of 
company operations. 

* 7 * 

California-Western States Life— 
Dr. Gordon Morris of Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada, has been elected 
medical director of California-West- 
ern States Life, Sacramento, by the 
company’s board of directors, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
O. J. Lacy, president. 

Dr. Morris has been chief medical 
examiner for the London Life, Can- 
ada, and the Great-West Life, 
Canada, and is well-known in the 
insurance-medical profession, having 
served in various capacities Over a 
period of more than 20 years. He 
has also been in private practice at 
Windsor, Ontario. He is a graduate 
of the University of Western On- 
tario. 

* * * 

Mutual Life—Two assistant man- 
agers of the Mutual Life, New York, 
have been appointed assistants to 
Ward Phelps, director of training, 
according to an announcement by 
Roger Hull, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies. 

The new appointees, with head- 
quarters at the company’s home 
office in New York City are How- 
ard D. Basler of the company’s New 
York (Myer) agency, and Patrick F. 
Koenigsberger of the Chicago (Per- 


sons) agency. The appointments 
went into effect July 1. 
* ~ x 


Atlantic Life—Thaddeus T. Crump 
has joined the Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, Va., as a member of its 
agency department, where he will 
assist in the functions of that divi- 
sion and serve as assistant editor of 
Atlantic Currents, fiefd publication. 


A June graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, where he ob- 
tained a B.A. degree in Economics, 
Mr. Crump is new in the insurance 
business, although he has been as- 
sociated with Atlantic Life on a 
part-time basis since November. 

* oe * 

Massachusetts Mutual—Bertrand 
J. Perry, chairman of the board of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass., retired (June 30), 
after 51 years of service, but will 
continue to serve on the board. He 
and Mrs. Perry will reside per- 
manently at their country place in 
Norwich, Vt. 

Mr. Perry started his career with 
the Massachusetts Mutual as an ac- 
tuarial department clerk in 1897, 
and five years later was transferred 
to the premium department, where 
his ingenuity contributed to the im- 
provement of efficient and econom- 
ical operations. In 1912, he was 
made chief clerk and office man- 
ager, a new position made necessary 
by the expansion of business. Three 
years later, he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary, and in 1926 was 
elected secretary. Further advance- 
ment came in 1928 when he was 
elected vice-president and director. 
He was elected president in 1936 
and chairman in 1945. 

* * a2 

Prudential—The effective writing 
techniques course launched by the 
Prudential, Newark, last January is 
proving to be one of the most suc- 
cessful training projects ever insti- 
tuted by the company during its 73- 
year history. 

According to an announcement 
made by Prudential, this conclusion 
was arrived at as a result of a re- 
view of the correspondence being 
sent out by the 2,100 members of 
the home office staff who recently 
completed the course. It was found 
that these men and women, who 
dictate the 10,000 letters sent out 
daily by the company to policy- 
holders, its staff and the general 
public, have departed completely 
from the staid, complex and legalis- 
tic type of correspondence so often 
associated with the insurance field. 

The company’s findings were sup- 
ported by an independent survey 
made by a letter-writing auditing 
firm. This organization has been as- 
sisting in other phases of the train- 
ing program. 

od ok a 

Baltimore Life—Norman B. Cole, 
M.D., has been elected secretary and 
medical director of the Baltimore 
Life. Mr. Cole has also been elected 
to serve on the company’s board of 
directors. J. M. H. Rowland, M.D., 
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has been appointed consulting med- 
ical director of the company. 
* * ~ 


New York Life—Dudley Dowell, 
vice-president in charge of agencies 
of the New York Life, has received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws at the University of Arkansas. 

Mr. Dowell, a native of Arkansas, 
has spent his entire business career 
of 27 years with the New York Life, 
starting with the company as a 
clerk in the Little Rock Branch 
Office in 1921. 


* * x 


Prudential—The appointment of 
Dr. Ronald F. Buchan, a specialist 
in industrial medicine and former 
faculty member of Yale University 


School of Medicine, as _ associate 
medical director of the Prudential, 
Newark, has been announced. 


According to Dr. Edwin G. Dewis 
the company’s medical director, the 
new appointee fills the vacancy 
created by the recent resignation of 
Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr., to become 
executive director of the Committee 
on Medical Sciences of the Research 
and Development Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* * * 

Guardian Life—John A. Buckley, 
Jr. has joined the home office staff 
of Guardian Life of America, New 
York City, as sales promotion assist- 
ant, President James A. McLain 
has announced. He will work under 
Director of Public Relations Charles 
C. Robinson in the development of 
an expanded sales promotion pro- 
gram and related activities. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 
(Continued from Page 19) 
bilize at a level not much below 
3%, without of course taking ac- 
count of possible capital losses, from 
which the business has been re- 

markably free in recent years.” 


Horace R. Bassford 
War Mortality Among Life In- 


surance Policyholders—By H. R. 
Bassford, Metropolitan Life, New 
York: 

In the second world war, United 


States armed forces lost some 275,- 
000 men in combat. The annual 
death-rates in combat for the period 
from December 1941, to August, 
1945, were 10.2 per 1,000 for Army 
and 6.3 per 1,000 for Navy Per- 
sonnel. However, from “D day” to 
“VE day”, United States Army 
forees in Europe experienced a 
battle death-rate of about 60 per 
1000 per year. The non-battle 


death-rate in the armed forces was 


substantially the same as among 
civilians. 
American and Canadian com- 


‘ panies paid out $313,000,000 in “war” 


death claims on approximately 272,- 
000 lives insured under United 
States policies, including all deaths 
among military personnel but only 
deaths due to an act of war among 
civilians. 

The author concludes that. appro- 
priate war clauses furnish a prac- 
tical means for offering insurance, 


when war is imminent, but at the 
same time preventing an undue 
number of persons from taking out 
large amounts of insurance at in- 
adequate rates. Thus, companies 
are enabled to deal fairly between 
new and existing policyholders. 
The potentialities of atomic bomb 
and bacteriological warfare em- 
phasize that past experience should 
not be relied on as an indication 
of the hazards in any future con- 
flict. The unknown hazards which a 
company might face point to the 
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A complete line of policies; alertness to changing conditions; contracts to meet 


such changes; and a loyal agency organization thoroughly familiar with con- 
tracts and the ability to sell them, spell ‘Success.’ 


for each of the points. 


including our Agents 








Security Mutual qualifies 





the first New York State general agency company to provide social security for 
Full Time Life Agents; in addition, it offers a non-contributory retirement plan, 


a model compensation agreement, recognition for good persistency, a full sales 


The loyalty of its agency organization is recognized by this company. It was | 
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kit, group life coverage up to $10,000, hospital and surgical expense for agents 
and dependents, and a lifetime service allowance as long as the agent is with 


the Company and the policy is in force on a premium paying basis. 
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need for greater freedom in de- 
termining provisions of war clauses 
to be used when war becomes im- 
minent than is currently allowed 
under the laws of many States. 


Wilmer A. Jenkins 
The Problem of Annuity Premium 


Rates—By Wilmer A. _ Jenkins, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, New York: 


During the past decade actuaries 
in the United States have given 
a great deal of attention to the 
problem of annuity premium rates, 
including rates for life insurance 
settlements that provide annuities 
for life. This problem has arisen 
from the join financial effect of 
three simultaneous developments: 

(1) a large and rapid growth 
in the volume of annuity business, 
(2) a large decline in the rates 
of interest that can be earned on 


the investments of life insurance 
company funds, 
(3) a gradual and _ irregular, 


though persistent, decrease in the 
level of mortality rates among an- 
nuitants. 

Annuity business promises to con- 
tinue in large volume, the interest 
rate decline appears now to be 
checked but the possibility of de- 


clines within the durations of long- 
term deferred annuities must be 
reckoned with, and annuity mor- 
tality decreases seem not to have 
ceased. In this situation actuaries 
have repeatedly and substantially 
reduced returns under annuity con- 
tracts. Yet many premium rates 
now in use seem to be not fully 
adequate. It is suggested that more 
attention should be given to the 
possibility that a mortality assump- 
tion safe for short-term annuities 
will prove to be risky for long- 
term contracts; for the latter, more 
than for the former, adequate pro- 
vision for possible future decreases 
of mortality should be made. The 
element of term, or duration, in 
the determination of annuity pre- 
mium rates seems to need emphasis. 


William J. Graham 


Development of Group Insurance 
—By William J. Graham, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York 
City. 

Group insurance is operating 
broadly today in North America to 
protect the pay-checks of employees 
against financial hazards occasioned 
by death, temporary disability 
through accident or sickness, hos- 











Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 
1867, when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its : 


first policy. 


During the intervening decades, 
its field representatives have served well and faith- 
fully the essential life insurance ‘needs of policy- 
holders and prospects. The company’s sound, pro- 
and the able and conscien- 
tious efforts of its field force, have contributed to 
the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an 


gressive management, 


institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa 
pledges a strict and continuing adherance to the 
spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 
transaction with the insuring public. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Anico Representatives ; 
Are Anico’s First 


Consideration 


Selected for fitness 
Aided to early success 
Built into life Careers 


In 1945 Anico had one member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. In 1948 
eleven are qualifying with another five 
near the mark. 

Anico has the field program that 
builds men up and permits them to at- 
tain the success they want. 


OVER A BILLION 


GALVESTON, TEXAS —W. 1. Moody, Jr 


pitalization, or by superannuation, 
The average group life certificate 
provides a benefit roughly equival- 
ent to one year’s wage or salary 
payable to an employee’s beneficiary 
in the event of death from any 
cause. Group life insurance claims 
in 1946 amounted to $178,700,00, an 
average of about $2,000 per claim. 
The group idea in its modern 





form was originated in 1911. On 
December 31, 1946, the outstanding 
volume of group life insurance on 
United States residents exceeded 
$28,000 millions. This 
growth in the volume of group life 

insurance in force has been accom- 

panied by the development of other 

forms of employee coverages, so 

that, in addition to group life insur- | 
ance, there is now available group 
accident and _ sickness _ insurance, 
group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance, group hospital 
expense, including surgical benefits 
and group medical expense insur- 
ance. The hospital, surgical 
medical expense coverages may be 
issued not only to employees but 


| 
prodigious | 
' 


and | 





also to their dependents. A major 
group development is the outstand- 
ing expansion of group annuities for 
the pensioning of superannuated 
employees. Another development is 
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the application of the group life in- 
surance principle to personal loan 
accounts whereby loans are liqui- 
dated in event of the death of the 
borrower. 

The following table of premium 
income indicates the extent of the 
various forms of group coverage in 
the United States for the year 1946: 

Group life (not including group 
indebtedness or wholesale life)— 
$325,400,000. 

Group indebtedness—$4,800,000. 

Group accidental death and dis- 
memberment—$10,000,000. 

Group accident and _ health— 
$114,300,000. 

Group hospital expense: Employee 
coverage — $38,700,000; Dependent 
coverage—Wife and children under 
age 18—$25,000,000. 

Group surgical expense: Em- 
ployee coverage—$27,800,000; De- 
pendent coverage—Wife and chil- 
dren under age 18—$12,300,000. 

Group medical expense: Employee 
coverage $2,200,000; Dependent 
coverage—Wife and children under 
age 18—$300,000. 

Group annuities—$346,600,000. 





Edward W. Marshall 

Surplus Distribution Under Or- 
dinary Insurance in the United 
States and Canada—By Edward W. 
Marshall, Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia: 

The author outlines the develop- 
ment and success of the methods of 
United States companies in dis- 
tributing profits among their policy- 
holders, concluding with a summary 
of what he feels have been the 
basic principles governing the actu- 
aries in their determination of divi- 
dents to policyholders. 

He suggests that in the light of 
the problems encountered by life 
insurance companies in the last two 
decades, the main principles of ap- 
proach to equity and surplus dis- 
tribution are as follows in order of 
priority. 

Principle (1) The safety and in- 
tegrity of the company and the in- 
terests of the policyholders as a 
whole take precedence over consid- 


erations of strict equity between 
Policies, 

Principle (2) Subject only to 
Principle (1), equity should be 


Maintained between blocks of poli- 
cles with materially different prem- 
lum scales or basic guarantees. To 
the extent practicable, each such 
block should always have the bene- 
fit of, and be kept self-supporting 
from, its own surplus margins, with 
its reserves against future obliga- 
ions and dividends fixed accord- 
ingly, 


Principle (3) Within each such 
block of policies, equity should be 
maintained so that each policy will 
receive dividends approximately in 
proportion to its contributions to 
distributable surplus, taking into ac- 
count plan, age at issue, policy dur- 
ation and any special benefit pro- 
vided. 

Principle (4) Popular expectations 
regarding dividends should govern 
only to the extent consistent with 
the three foregoing principles. 

Principle (5) Broad equity is all 
that can be attained. 


Bruce E. Shepherd 


Insurance Supervision in the 
United States—By Bruce E. Shep- 
herd, Life Insurance Association of 
America, New York: 

Mr. Shepherd told the Assembly 
how the system of state insurance 
supervision had been developed to 
meet the needs of insurance opera- 
tions in the United States, and de- 
scribed steps that had been taken 
to meet the threat to it caused by 
the 1944 Supreme Court decision 
that insurance is inter-state com- 
merce. 


imum program” 


He praised the work of the so- 
called All-Industry Committee in 
the renewed effort to strengthen 
state supervision which followed the 
decision, and declared that it was 
now possible to make a general 
appraisal of the effects of the Com- 
mittee’s program. 

“The results will not be perfect 
by any measure,” Mr. Shepherd 
commented. “On the other hand, 
an honest effort has been made by 
the states to meet their obligations 
and to satisfy any reasonable Con- 
gress that there is no real need for 
the Federal Government to act.” 


WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 


(Continued from Page 23) 
coverage and put its stamp of ap- 
proval on the Gearhart resolution 
(H. J. Res. 296) to maintain the 
status quo of the program. The 
Gearhart measure also adopts the 
master-and-servant concept of em- 
ployed persons and asks limited ex- 
tension of coverage. 

The CIO, however, terming Mr. 
Truman’s recommendations a “min- 
which should be 
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“acceptable to both parties,” 
branded the congressional action as 
“a sorry record in the face of great 
and growing human needs.” 

“There can be no excuse for 
failure to provide decent benefits to 
the aged, to widows and orphans, to 
persons sick or unemployed or un- 
employable, to those whom ill for- 
tune has robbed of a chance to 
earn a decent livelihood,” the CIO 
said in letters to congressmen. 
“Without improved social security, 
there is no visible solution to their 
desperate needs.” 

Senator James E. Murray, D., of 
Montana, told the Senate that com- 
mercial insurance agents are “more 
aware of the dangers” of the Gear- 
hart resolution “than any other 
single group, with the possible ex- 
ception of the wholesale salesmen, 
because they know from their day- 
to-day experience how desirable it 
is to have protection under old-age 
and survivors’ insurance.” 

“The letters and telegrams which 
they have sent to all branches of 
the Government show their fear 
that this Congress will snatch away 
their retirement protection and the 
protection their families have in the 
event of their death. This is pro- 
tection they have earned and de- 
pend on,” Mr. Murray declared. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Mr. Murray  con- 
tinued, “is putting forth every effort 
to protect the existing coverage of 
insurance agents. They, like many 
others, are aware that if this (Gear- 
hart) resolution should become law, 
the tendency of employers would be 
to write more and more contracts 





which would place employees out- 
side of the social insurance laws.” 
“In my opinion there is absolutely 
no justification for taking three- 
quarters of a million people out of 
the social security system. Only the 
wholesale salesmen and the insur- 
ance agents are sufficiently organ- 
ized to take concerted action against 
the resolution, but every single 
wage earner who is aware that 
Congress may wipe out his wage 
credits is angry,” he stated. 


DMINISTRATION of National 

Service Life Insurance pay- 
ments by the Veterans Administra- 
tion should continue on a relatively 
steady course as a result of the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision in 
the Zazove case. 

The court, in a unanimous opin- 
ion, reversed a lower court decision 
and ruled that Tillie Zazove, a des- 
ignated beneficiary in a $5,000 NLSI 
contract, must be content with 
monthly installments for 120 months 
certain, with such payments con- 
tinuing during the remainder of 
her lifetime. 

Although the high court upheld 
the VA ruling applicable in this 
case, and thus blocked a potential 
flood of suits seeking payments far 
in excess of those intended by 
Congress, it is interesting to note 
this observation of Justice Vinson: 

“Indeed, if the ambiguity inherent 
in Section 602 (h) (2) were found 
in the terms of an ordinary com- 
mercial insurance policy, there 
might well be substantial ground 
for construing it in favor of the 
insured.” 
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Justice Vinson, speaking for the 
entire court, pointed out the marked 
distinction between criteria for 
judicial construction of an ordinary 
commercial insurance contract and 
construction of the provisions of an 
act of Congress setting up a system 
of national life insurance for ser- 
vicemen to be administered by a 
government agency. 

“The proper meaning of Section 
602 (h) (2) becomes apparent when 
the respective assumptions and con- 
sequences of each of the two alter- 
native interpretations before us are 
tested against the legislative history 
and the statute viewed in its en- 
tirety,” Justice Vinson wrote. 

“The only reasonable conclusion 
is that Congress intended the cal- 
culation to be an actuarial one,” he 
continued. “To subscribe to the 
opposite conclusion, we must believe 
that Congress intended, by its word- 
ing of Section 602 (h) (2), to bestow 
upon beneficiaries of World War II 
servicemen total payments com- 
pletely disproportionate to those 
available to beneficiaries of World 
War I servicemen.” 

Mr. Vinson also pointed out that 
it was “hardly conceivable” that 
Congress meant one thing by the 
language it used in Section 602 (h) 
(2) when enacting the original in- 
surance measure in 1940, and an- 
other, quite a different thing, when 
it re-enacted that language in 1946. 

Using the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, the court noted 
that Mrs. Zazove’s life expectancy 
would entitle her to $8,145 on the 
$5,000 policy, instead of $5,000 as 
determined by VA regulations. 

ee 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from Page 22) 

I think it is high time that the 
Social Security Board and _ those 
who are administering the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act 
realize that no trust fund has been 
established. They should further 
realize that there is no such thing 
as an interest return on these s0- 
called investments that is not simply 
an additional tax burden on the 
American people. I think it is very 
evident from an actual understand- 
ing of the operation of this fund, 
that the American people, on the 
whole, are being taxed to the extent 
required to furnish interest on the 
bonds furnished the Social Security 
Board by the Treasury Department, 
as evidence of funds on deposit in 
the Social Security Account, and 
will eventually be taxed addition- 
ally to redeem them for the benefit 
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of those groups who are now cov- 
ered under the Social Security Act. 
In other words, the American 
people as a whole are being taxed 
on a discriminatory basis for the 
benefit of the beneficiaries of the 
Social Security set-up. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
until such time as a true trust ar- 
rangement is set up, into which the 
funds representing the taxes as- 
sessed for Social Security benefit 
are actually conserved for the pur- 
pose intended, no reference should 
be made to a trust fund, or interest 
on investments in a trust fund as it 
applies to the Social] Security opera- 
tions. 

If the Congress and the people of 
this country are not already aware 
of this situation, it would seem that 
publication of the facts should be 
immediately undertaken. There cer- 
tainly is no use in our kidding 
ourselves that this money is being 
conserved on a true trust fund ar- 
rangement for delivery back to us 
at the time of life when it is needed. 
Any amendments to or extension of 
the benefits of the Act should be 
undertaken with this thoroughly in 
mind. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. E. BARRY. 





12 Years Later 


In March of 1928, a 22-year-old stenographer 
in a Utah real estate office gave thought to the 
years ahead and bought a 20 Year Endowment 


Penn Mutual contract of $2,000. 


During the first three years she paid in all 
$225.36 in cash, and thereafter paid by note to 
the end of the eighth year. The policy was lapsed 
for non-payment of premiums in 1936 and the 
policy was granted extended insurance of $1,399 
to March of 1948 at which time a check was issued 
payable to the insured for $68 representing the 


pure Endowment value. 


When our representative called to deliver the 
$68 check he learned that the insured had died 
The primary beneficiary, her mother, 
had also died, leaving her sister as the named 
The insured having died 
before the end of the extended insurance period, 
the $68 check was cancelled and the sister was 
paid the extended value of $1,399, plus $105.33 


in 1945. 


contingent beneficiary. 


interest. 


Thus 12 years after the policy lapsed the claim 


was settled. 


The PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 





ORGANIZE TODAY FOR 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


Rogers, who started with us last 
June, has centered his activities in 
cotton row, the largest inland cot- 
ton market in the world. 

In six years I have never over- 
lapped one of our men on a pros- 
pect. We literally “seek out” those 
with whom we choose to do busi- 
ness. What a privilege and op- 
portunity. 

With this opportunity for “seek- 
ing out” goes a responsibility. If 
a friend of yours dies without a 
will, it might well be because his 
lawyer friend waited for him to 
come to his office; his doctor received 
no call and could not recommend 
earlier medical attention; the trust 
officer never suggested a trust be- 
cause his advice was not sought; 
the business records were jumbled 
and confused because he had not 
seen fit to retain an accountant. But 
you, and you alone, are responsible 
if you did not avail yourself of the 
opportunity to seek him out and 
urge his intelligent purchase of ade- 
quate life insurance. The technique 


of our business permits it and you 
and I must not shirk it. 
“Commission Compensation,” 
“Creative and Service Selling,” “In- 
tangibles,” “Motivation” and “Seek 
Out People” are the port buoys I 
have passed. Now, you will have 
to be the judge whether, in the light 
of what I have said, it was as a 
sales theorist or as a_ practical, 
realistic life underwriter, that I 
made my earlier statement of, 
“Life insurance selling is a process 
whereby an agent seeks out people 
in whom he can create a desire to 
secure an intangible product and 
can motivate into consummating 
the purchase, for which act the 
agent receives a commission on the 
price paid by the purchaser.” 


HERMINE R. KUHN 
(Continued from Page 15) 


man or woman a better understand- 
ing of the problems actually en- 
countered by underwriters in the 
field. As a result, they are in a 
much better position to assist in 
overcoming those difficulties. 

Miss Kuhn often accompanies 
men underwriters, and, using her 











. » » WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Here at Monumental Life we believe in giv- 
ing credit where credit is due. We feel that 
Agents are among the best. 
They have established an outstanding record 
for performance and have sparked our ex- 
pansion in 41 cities and 13 states. 
mental’s record is a monument to its men in | 
the field who wrote and received commission 

on the more than One-Half Billion Dollars of | 
Life Insurance now in force. 


Monumental 


Yes, Monumental Life has reason to think 
well of its agents . . . and there’s a future for 
agents at Monumental, too. 
one of our 58 branch managers was formerly 
one of our agents. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE - CHARLES & CHASE STS. - BALTIMORE 


Monu- 


In fact, every 
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expert knowledge of estate building 
plus the experience of many selling 
years behind her, helps them to 
close big cases. Part of her job 
also consists in supervising men in 
the field outside of New York City. 

One incident in Miss Kuhn’s 
career may serve to hearten new- 
comers to the business. It proves 
that a life underwriter does not 
necessarily have to be “an old hand” 
at the game in order to close what 
apparently would seem to be “a 
hopeless case.” 

Back in 1932, the companies de- 
cided to take income disability con- 
tracts off their books. Just a month 
before the deadline, Miss Kuhn 
sent out approximately 100 pre- 
approach cards stating the desira- 
bility of possessing this type of 
insurance. She attempted to sell a 
$22,000 contract to one of the pros- 
pects who answered her card. The 
physical was o.k.; the premium 
was $1,300, and a nice handsome 
commission awaited her. 

But, as luck would have it, she 
was unable to close the case. 
Mournfully, she walked over to the 
cashier’s desk with her NTO policy 
in her hand, gave it to him and 
returned to her desk. Suddenly, a 
thought struck her, and she swiftly 


approached the cashier, asking for 
the policy plus a one-day extension. 
Having worked over her new idea, 
she called her prospect and asked 
for just five minutes more of his 
time, which he willingly granted 
her. 

Then came those precious five 
minutes. Miss Kuhn remembered 
that her prospect had informed her 
that he owned a lot of stocks and 
bonds. She tossed one question at 
him: “If you were to leave on a 
three-year trip today, how much 
income would your family derive 
from your stocks and bonds?” 

Came the answer in round dol- 
lars . . . promptly followed by 
another question: “Can they live 
for the next three years on that 
amount?” And then, without even 
waiting for a reply, came the third 
and punch question: “If you re- 
turn disabled from your trip, you 
would receive exactly the same in- 
come from your stocks and bonds— 
no more and no less. Can you live 
on that?” The prospect, after that, 
was no longer merely a prospect. 
He was a policyholder in the Equit- 
able Life. 

This same man, incidentally, has 
this year started drawing a life in- 
come out of that contract, amount- 
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_ Fifty-Fourth Year of 
- Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $160,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 .. . The Company 
also holds over $69,000,000 in Assets 
| for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $205,000,000 . .. The 
State Life offers General Agency 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutwat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 


to $220 a month. Bet he blesses Miss 
Kuhn every time his check comes 
through. 

One of the many interesting let- 
ters of appreciation in Miss Kuhn’s 
portfolio came from Isabel M. Stew- 
art, formerly professor of nursing 
education and head of that depart- 
ment at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Miss Stewart—now 70— 
writes: 

“Thanks for work done on all 
contracts . . Can now live com- 
fortably . . . Sure I wouldn’t have 
made the effort if you had not kept 


after me . . Had no business ex- 
perience . . Your service of great 
help .”’ This, we felt, as we 


read the letter, was not merely an- 
other endorsement of life insurance. 
It was a heartfelt letter of thanks 
for the helpful service rendered by 
Miss Kuhn, personally. 

Miss Kuhn’s present duties are 
numerous and diversified. In the 
sales promotion field, she does both 
lay-out and copy on various pre- 
approach and sales aids folders. A 
few of the more recent ones cover 
the juvenile, educational and pre- 
ferred risk fields. A confidential in- 
formation questionnaire has also re- 
cently been completed by Miss 
Kuhn and she has assisted in the 





from sickness. 


| 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, @ IMMEDIATE ACCIDENT BENEFITS | policies. 

-to- oni sae —$200 monthly from first day | @ WAIVER OF PREMIUM—if totall 
and up-to-date training and service of total disability from accident. | and permanently Mahia teas 


facilities—for those qualified. © MAREDEATE NOSPTTAL BENEHtTS 
— $200 monthly for three 
months from first day of total 
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The Ideal Policy for the BUSINESS MAN 


A TRIPLE INDEMNITY Life Expectancy Term Contract 


MAXIMUM protection for MINIMUM cost during the most 
productive years of life. Provides protection during a term of 
years equal to the expectation of life. 
CONVERTIBLE without medical examination at any time pre- 
vious to FIVE YEARS before expiration of the policy. 
IN EVENT OF DEATH WITHIN 20 YEARS it will pay the family $100 
monthly and $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
IN EVENT OF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT it will pay the family $10,000 
in cash immediately, p/vs $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 
tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
IN EVENT OF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS it will pay the family $20,000 
in cash immediately, p/us $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 
tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
@ HEALTH BENEFITS — $200 
_monthly beginning 30 days 
from date of total disability 





accident, for hospitalization or 
nurse care. 

@ CASH VALUE — a feature not 
usually included in term 


any accident or sickness prior 

to age 60. Disability which has 

existed six months will be con- 

sidered as permanent. 

For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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revision of Manhattan Life’s Plan- 
ned Estate folder. 

She has supervised the R and R 
Tax and Business Insurance study 
courses taken by general agents, 
supervisors and agents of the Man- 
hattan Life. Miss Kuhn, may we 
add, (we’ll be sure to) is the first 
woman to supervise these courses. 

Travel also occupies a great deal 
of Miss Kuhn’s time. She regularly 
makes four or five trips a year into 
the field, during which she helps 
to promote various selling angles 
for the Manhattan Life. 

She often gives lectures while on 
these trips and confesses that each 
time she gets up to talk she is 
inevitably seized with stage-fright. 
She is a frequent contributor to the 
insurance press. The Spectator, for 
instance, has had the privilege of 
printing four of her articles: Sole 
Proprietors and Small Partnerships 
—July, 1947; Selling the Average 
Case—July, 1946; That Little Differ- 
ence—Feb., 1946, and Five Feminine 
Facts—Aug., 1945. 

A busy life? Yes, indeed. Time 
for sports? Yes, indeed! Miss Kuhn 
has played in many a tennis tourna- 
ment. She has won championships 
in both New Jersey and Pennsyl- 


vania and has a number of cups 
around her home as proof of her 
prowess. 

As for her abilities as a home- 
maker—well her secretary wants 
to know how such a_= successful 
career woman can also be such a 
successful housekeeper . . . and 
so do we. Having visited in Miss 
Kuhn’s home, she is in a position 
to know that Miss Kuhn bakes well, 
cooks well, embroiders and knits 
well. She can even wield a paint 
brush, when necessary. That last we 
can vouch for. Miss Kuhn woefully 
showed us a pair of blistered hands, 
the result of having painted her 
porch chairs over the week-end. 

Miss Kuhn stresses and re-stresses 
her firm belief that women and men 
should work together in the insur- 
ance business. She is against women 
associating mostly with women and 
men mostly with men. Segregation 
of the sexes, she feels, is definitely 
a thing of the past. Miss Kuhn her- 
self is a shining example of the all- 
around successful business relation- 
ships to be derived from the close 
cooperation of men and women, She 
now holds down a job that any 
person, man or woman, must admit 
is a tough one. More power to her! 


ARE YOU WILLING TO 
PAY THE PRICE 
FOR SUCCESS? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


results in much good business. In 
one recent case, this meant a differ- 
ence of $20,000. 

Keeping up with the progress 
made by your clients requires a lot 
of follow-through in some instances, 
but pays extremely fine dividends. 
One case comes to mind where this 
procedure has meant over the past 
10 years, better than $100,000 in 
units of $10,000 to $20,000 each. Too 
often we allow ourselves to be 
wound up in so much red tape, in 
the matter of building programs, 
that too few cases can be handled to 
allow the law of averages to work 
in our favor. 

Realizing that “he who soweth 
sparingly shall also reapeth spar- 
ingly,” we have developed a system 
of service, which, while comprehen- 
Sive, is streamlined in order to avoid 
this pitfall. A large vocabulary is of 
undoubted value, but the ability to 
say it in a few words, and occasion- 











Columbus Mutual’s “Life Packages” offer 
the proved way to keep the sales 
curve climbing. They picture the facts 


of popular plans and close the sale 
without special study or reference to 
rate books. If you are not familiar with 


this unique selling plan, the portfolio 
will be gladly sent without obligation. 


D. E. Ball, President 


™=COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 








STILL 
Breaking Records... 


For the last week of May, we issued 28,000 
weekly premium policies—5,000 more than 
the best previous week in the Company's 
history; and for the same week, we paid 
for more than $7,250,000 Ordinary—a 
million dollars more than our best previous 


Ordinary week. 


A record-breaking performance by a great 
agency force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCECO Iu 
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ally to shut up altogether, is of even 
greater value. Repetition makes 
reputation. You cannot continuously 
plan and serve the public without 
becoming proficient and having that 
efficiency generally known. 

In fact, motivation through service 
has been my greatest asset over the 
years, A collection of policies is 
essentially a pile of building ma- 
terial. To coordinate this raw ma- 
terial into a house of security should 
be and must be my principal field of 
operation. Owen D. Young says 
there is but one single reason why 
99 out of each 100 average business 
men never become leaders, and that 
is: “Their unwillingness to pay the 
price of responsibility.” He defines 
the price as being hard continuous 
work, ability to make decisions and 
the honesty of never fooling your- 
self. New efforts eat new grooves 
in the brain, and the grooves tfiat 
lead to the heights are not made be- 
tween 9 and 5, alone. 

The telephone has been an in- 
valuable aid. Without it, we would 
never accomplish the volume neces- 
sary to assure success, but let’s take 
a tip from the radio and remember 
to smile and keep right on smiling, 
as this prevents one’s voice from 
being flat and uninteresting. We 
make it a rule never to use the tele- 
phone on selling calls when tired, or 
otherwise out of sorts, as under such 
circumstances, it is impossible to 
put the zest in your voice, which 
would make “seeing you” sound at- 
tractive to the other fellow. 

After I have analyzed and pre- 
scribed, with careful consideration, 
as to whether or not I would make 
such a move, if standing in his shoes, 


I then link the matter to man’s 
basic desires, giving him plenty of 
logical reasons for,such action, and 
a sale is almost inevitable. All of us 
prefer to think we are rational; 
hence, we must back desires and de- 
fend actions by furnishing logical 
reasons, and how fast we proceed 
often depends on how well we have 
arranged the reasoning which we 
hope to plant in his mind. 

Let’s include everything in our 
kit except alibis. There is one man 
who is always welcome—he is the 
man who delivers the goods. While 
the failures sit around and complain 
and hope for a break, while refusing 
to travel the extra mile, fearing that 
he may work too hard in proportion 
to possible compensation, the man 
who goes the route, serving without 
stint, is always welcome because he 
delivers the goods. 

On Being an Optimist 

Life seems to have a way Of pass- 
ing out what is expected. If we 
anticipate and worry about trouble, 
we will probably have trouble—al- 
though an old timer in our business 
recently remarked that most of the 
things he worried about never hap- 
pened. Even so, worry so thoroughly 
disturbs some of us that our effi- 
ciency is greatly impaired. The man 
who must worry should set an hour, 
say from 7 to 8 each evening, in 
which to do his worrying and get 
it over with, and out of the way. 

We are much better off, when we 
shut out anything which would dis- 
turb our equilibrium. Too often, the 
headlines of the daily papers are not 
conducive to an optimistic outlook. 
Mentally, the sports section is far 
more helpful. 
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American United Fieldmen Enjoy... 

* A complete kit of modern policy forms to meet 
every prospect's vital needs. 

* A Home Office that knows the agent's problems 

and helps him solve them. 


LO 


Established 1877 


sé 2 2 +” 
High Pay for a High-Grade Job 
* LIBERAL FIRST-YEAR COMMISSIONS 
* LARGER RENEWALS, VESTED FOR NINE YEARS 
* SERVICE FEE AFTER THE TENTH YEAR 
* RETIREMENT PAY AFTER AGE 65 
* An Underwriting Department handling sub- 


* A placement average of 84% on business issued 


~o| Address the Agency Department for details }-- 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 












AMERICAN UNITED OFFERS THE 
PERSONAL PRODUCER’S CONTRACT 
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In the early days, every insurance 
man I knew seemed to be a pessi- 
mist, and so I grew to shun all of 
them. As I look back now, no pro- 
gress of any consequence has been 
made by any individual known to 
me, who is predominately pessi- 
mistic. 

Enthusiasm for the job and for 
the daily round of activities makes 
the difference. Many times we find 
that the buyer is persuaded as much 
by our enthusiasm as by our reason- 
ing. Someone has said that enthu- 
siasm is the sure result of deep, 
honest thought and hard, persistent 
labor. 

I have had but one aim since 1933, 
and that has been the building of 
a clientele based on conscientious 
service to their needs in our field. 
This has taken much time, being a 
slow process, but is now paying good 
dividends. Make selling a game and 
compete against your own records. 
In any event, aggressiveness, though 
of necessity controlled, is a very 
necessary attitude in our business. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


doesn’t need to be complicated to be 
good.) 

Another characteristic of the 
Travelers ads are that they are de- 
signed to fit the medium in which 
they appear. They resemble the 
reading pages in the kind of art 
work they use and in the style and 
tempo of the copy employed. This 
style of writing, also successfully 
followed by Rogers Peet in New 
York newspaper and _ theater-pro- 
gram advertising, is rated by ad- 
vertising men as highly-difficult and 
time-consuming. But were anyone 
to ask our opinion, we’d say that the 
result was well worthwhile. 

C. W. Van Beynum, manager of 
the company’s publicity department, 
states: “We go on the theory that 
people buy certain magazines be- 
cause they like the subjects dealt 
with by those particular magazines, 
and so we try to deal with our sub- 
ject in the same manner which the 
editors use. Our experience in fol- 
lowing this practice over a period 
of 15 years has been good and the 
rating of readership of our adver- 
tising has been very satisfactory.” 

The reader will also note that 
major emphasis is placed on the 
service rendered by the insurance 
agent, with secondary emphasis on 
the service of insurance and minor 
emphasis on the company itself. 
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C. A. Craig’s 80th Birthday 
Celebration 


(Continued from Page 10) 


antly, but firmly. If doubt exists 
which cannot be removed, give the 
policyholder the benefit of such 
doubt.” The company has operated 
under that rule ever since. 

In 1920, the company ventured 
into the life field with the launching 
of an ordinary department and life 
policies in the industrial depart- 
ment, and it immediately proceeded 
to establish a world’s record by 
building $100,000,000 of ordinary in- 
surance in force during its first ten 
years in that type of business. 

Its growth has been outstanding, 
and particularly in the past fifteen 
years. The company now has total 
life insurance in force of some $2,- 
000,000,000 without group which is 
not sold except on its own em- 
ployees. Its weekly premium debit 
at the same time is around $900,000. 

Mr. Craig has, meantime, made 
substantial contribution of his talent 
to the business of life insurance, as 
well as to civic enterprises in 
Tennessee. He was one of the 
founders of the Industrial .Insurers 
Conference, originally an organiza- 
tion of the smaller companies doing 
weekly premium business, which 
has now changed its name to Life 
Insurers Conference, and has at- 
tained a place of real service and 
prominence in the business. He is 
a past president of the American 
Life Convention. He was one of 
the group which worked out the 
organization plans for the Institute 
of Life Insurance and was a mem- 
ber of its first board of directors. 

In Nashville, he has served as 
chairman of the Joint University 
Library; a member of the book com- 
mittee of the Methodist Church and 
its former chairman; vice-chairman 
of the Nashville Board of Park 


Commissioners; a member of the 
board of trust of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; a trustee of George Peabody 
College; a trustee of Scarritt College 
for Christian Workers; and the only 
man to hold these three positions 
simultaneously. He is also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and _ St. 
Louis Railway. 

In Pulaski, Tenn., his birthplace, 
Mr. Craig is revered as the donor 
of that city’s handsome library. And 
at Vanderbilt University he estab- 
lished a $60,000 scholarship fund for 
the benefit of students from Giles 
County, of which his native Pulaski 
is county seat. 

In 1889, Mr. Craig was married 
to Miss Maggie Sinclair of Franklin, 
whose death occurred about two 
and a half years ago. His son, 
Edwin W. Craig, literally grew up 
in the life insurance business, and 
is now president of the National 
Life and Accident. Mr. Craig’s 
daughter is Mrs. Douglas Henry, 
and her husband is the company’s 
associate general counsel. 

The plan to honor Mr. Craig’s 
eightieth birthday was made with- 
out his knowledge early this year, 
with the company’s entire field and 
home office force participating. All 
home office employees, including de- 
partment heads, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and everybody else, were 
named sponsors attached to certain 
district offices in the field, and the 
interest stayed at a high pitch 
throughout the five months during 
which the plan was _ conducted. 
There was territorial competition, 
district competition and individual 
competition. 

At the celebration in Nashville on 
June 15, the leaders in this event 
were honored. Twenty-four of them 
were present in person—the leading 
agent, superintendent, manager and 
cashier of each of the company’s six 
field territories, and there were 
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honors enough to go around, even 
for all those men in the field who 
did not attend. 

The Book of Remembrance pre- 
sented to Mr. Craig at the celebra- 
tion contained the records of all 
those field men who made their 
quotas during the period and photos 
of those who doubled quotas. In 
addition, it bore the names of all 
the home office sponsors and birth- 
day greetings from the company’s 
entire staff. 

In the last week of the plan to 
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honor Mr. Craig, the National Life 
and Accident broke all previous 
records both for industrial and ordi- 
nary. In weekly premium business, 
there were issued 28,000 policies the 
last week, which was 5,000 more 
than the best previous week, while 
in ordinary, the last week showed 
$7,250,000 paid business, about a 
million dollars better than any 
previous week. 

An original song was written 
specially in honor of Mr. Craig’s 
eightieth birthday and _ called, 
“Three Cheers for Eighty Years,” 
after the slogan of the event, the 
author being Mrs. Walter A. Fort, 
wife of the assistant to the secre- 
tary, Walter A. Fort. Mrs. Fort, 
better known as “Hank”, has had 
a number of songs published, and 
this one made a great hit with Na- 
tional Life people. It was sung by 
the National Life Chorus as a part 
of the program. 

A pertinent factor in the growth 
of the National Life and Accident 
under the leadership of C. A. Craig 
was the announcement that, just 
before his eightieth birthday cele- 
bration, the company had purchased 
the building in Nashville which has 
been the Y.M.H.A. club house. The 
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structure is across a narrow alley 
back of the present home-office of 
the National Life and is now being 
remodeled and will be connected 
with the main building by an over- 
pass from the second floor up. Es- 
sentially, it will be for the benefit 
of the company’s employees and 
contains a fine gymnasium and large 
swimming pool. In addition, the 
employees’ dining rooms will be 
housed in the new edifice and it is 
not unlikely that the company’s 
radio station will occupy, ultimately, 
considerable space in what is ac- 
tually a new, five-story addition to 
the home office. The National Life 
& Accident now owns, and has 
buildings on, practically an entire 
block of property in Nashville. 
ee 


RECENT TAX DECISIONS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


trustee was not authorized to ob- 
tain the cash surrender value of the 
policies or to borrow on them, ex- 
cept to pay premiums; he was 
merely to collect the policies when 
they matured on the insured’s death, 
and the proceeds then received were 
to constitute the trust fund. This 
was to be lent to the insured’s 
executors, if they so requested, 
without security or interest, and 
without obligation on the trustee 
to enforce collection of the loans 
unless requested by the beneficiaries 
of: the trust. The trust agreement 
also required the trustee to purchase 
from the insured’s executors, at 
their request, any securities which 
they might wish to convert into 
cash at market value. And the 
executors could terminate the trust 
by giving the trustee notice that 


they had no further need to borrow. 
The obvious purpose, and the only 
purpose apparent, in creating the 
trust, was to make sure that there 
should be on hand after the in- 
sured’s death, ready cash availabie 
to the executors for redeeming the 
decendent’s real property from taxes 
and carrying charges and for pay- 
ing estate taxes and expenses of 
administration without the neces- 
sity of making a forced sale of the 
estate’s securities in order to ob- 
tain cash for such purposes.” 

Although Sloan paid all of the 
premiums for the policies which he 
transferred into the trust, his execu- 
tors reported only $8,505.77 of the 
proceeds as a part of his gross tax- 
able estate in his estate tax return, 
this amount representing that por- 
tion of the total proceeds of $116,- 
854.64 which was attributable to the 
premiums paid by the decedent after 
January 10, 1941. 

However, the Court decided that 
the total proceeds should have been 
included in the gross taxable estate, 
in view of the finding that the trust 
arrangement was in the nature of a 
testamentary disposition, that is, a 
transfer made in contemplation of 
death. 

The MacArthur case was decided 
on June 11, 1948, and concerned 
the taxability of annuity income re- 
ceived from joint and survivor con- 
tracts. The facts were as follows: 

On December 24, 1936, Virginia 
M. MacArthur, age 32, and her 
mother, Ila M. Stewart, age 58, pur- 
chased a joint and survivor annuity 
from the Mutual Life, New York 
City, for a single premium of $25,- 
000. Each contributed $12,500, or 
one-half of the purchase price. The 
contract provided for the payment 
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of $84.58 a month to the mother 
during her remaining lifetime, and 
a similar monthly payment to the 
daughter thereafter for her life- 
time. 

On May 18, 1937, mother and 
daughter purchased a similar con- 
tract from the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America for $25,000, 
each contributing $12,500. This 
contract provided for the payment 
of $85.00 a month. 

The mother died on July 30, 1940, 
and the question arose as to the 
amount of the “aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid” for the con- 
tracts, on which to compute the 3% 
taxable portion of the income in 
the case of the surviving daughter. 

It was determined: 

(1) That the mother could have 
purchased a life annuity of $84.58 
a month from the Mutual Life on 
December 24, 1936, for $15,581.67; 
and a similar annuity of $85.00 a 
month from the Prudential on May 
18, 1937, for $15,376.50—-a total con- 
sideration of $30,958.17. 

(2) That based on the American 
Annuitance Select Table with 3 per 
cent interest and an expense allow- 
ance of 64% per cent of the gross 
premiums, assuming the age of the 
mother as 58% and the age of the 
daughter as 32%, a deferred annu- 
ity that would pay the daughter 
$85 a month after the mother’s 
death would cost $9,656.77. A life 
annuity for the mother, based on 
the same facts, would cost $15,- 
466.77. 

(3) That on December 24, 1936, 
the daughter could have purchased 
a survivorship annuity of $84.58 a 
month, not coupled with a life an- 
nuity, to commence after the death 
of her mother, for $9,609.66; and, 
on May 16, 1937, a similar contract, 
paying $85.00 a month, for $9,623.50 
—a total consideration of $19,233.16. 

The daughter contended that the 
3% to be reported by her as tax- 
able income should not be based 
on $50,000 (the total consideration 
paid by both her and her mother), 
but on $19,041.83 (the difference 
between the $50,000 and $30,958.17, 
the assumed cost of life annuities 
for the mother). 

The Commissioner contended that 
each of the two annuities was a 
single and indivisible contract for 
income tax purposes, and deter- 
mined that the daughter should 
have included $1,500, or 3% of $50,- 
000, as her taxable annuity income. 

In deciding this case in favor of 
the Commissioner’s contention, the 
Court states: “It is fundamental 
that whether a contract is severable 
or entire depends upon the inten- 
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tion of the parties at the time the 
contract is made ... But since the 
court can not say what the parties 
may have intended, their actual in- 
tent must be deducted from the en- 
tire contract, when in writing, con- 
sidering its subject matter, the pur- 
pose of its execution, and the situa- 
tion and circumstances of the 
parties at the time they made 
it... A contract is entire when its 
terms and purpose show that the 
parties contemplated that its parts 
and the consideration should be 
common each to the other and inter- 
dependent A further test of 
severability is that if the consid- 
eration is single, the contract is 
entire, but if the consideration is 
apportioned, the contract may be 
severable ... “Here it is entirely 
clear that each policy was a single 
contract providing for a single an- 
nuity although payable until the 
end of the life of the survivor of the 
two annuitants. Neither the an- 
nuity nor the consideration paid was 
severable. Suppose the mother had 
survived the taxpayer (daughter), 
it is apparent that she could not 
have demanded and recovered from 
the insurance companies any part 
of the premiums or consideration 
paid for the annuities on the theory 
that the annuities were several or 
that the contracts were separable 
and that two separate considerations 
had been paid therefor. Each con- 
tract provided that for a consid- 
eration of $25,000, the company 
would pay a single annuity monthly 


until the death of the survivor. 
Further, as pointed out by the Tax 
Court, there is no evidence that 
neither of the insurance companies 
calculated the premiums on the 
basis of the life expectancy of the 
two annuitants, as the taxpayer’s 
theory implies. 

“The application of the statute 
is equally clear. By its terms the 
3 per centum to be included in 
gross income applies to the ‘aggre- 
gate premiums or _ consideration’ 
paid for such annuity.” 


Several rulings have been issued 
in connection with the application 
of the “marital deduction” provision 
of the Federal Revenue Act of 1948: 

(1) Where the gross estate in- 
cludes proceeds of insurance on the 
life of the decedent, which are re- 
tained by the insurance company 
with interest payable to the sur- 
viving spouse during her lifetime, 
and the proceeds are unqualifiedly 
payable to her estate, the marital 
deduction is allowable since no per- 
son other than the surviving spouse 
has an interest in the proceeds. 


(2) Where the will of the hus- 
band creates a trust giving the wife 
life income payable monthly with 
power exercisable alone and in all 
events to appoint the trust corpus to 
her estate, the marital deduction is 
allowable. The value of the corpus, 
rather than the value of the wife’s 
right to income, forms the basis of 
the deduction. 

(3) Section 812(e) (1) (F) of the 
Internal Revenue Code _ provides 
that no part of the interest in prop- 
erty passing from the decedent to 
a trust which meets all the require- 
ments of such section shall, for the 
purposes of Section 812(e)(1)(B)- 
(i), be considered as passing to any 
person other than the decedent’s 
surviving spouse. The naming of 
takers in default will not defeat the 
right to a marital deduction for the 
interest in property passing to a 
trust which otherwise satisfies the 
requirements of Section 812(e)- 
(i) (F). 

(4) Where maximum marital de- 
duction under 1948 Revenue Act is 
desired, it is based on 50 per cent 
of adjusted gross estate which in- 
cludes property passing under will 
and insurance proceeds, or it is 50 
per cent of such property and 50 
per cent of such proceeds separately 
computed? 

Mayimum marital deduction 
based on 50 per cent of adjusted 
gross estate which includes prop- 
erty passing under will and insur- 
ance proceeds included in gross 
estate. 
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Prudential of America 

The Prudential has introduced a 
new 5-year convertible term policy 
to be written at ages 30 to 60 in- 
clusive. The policy will be con- 
vertible at any time within five 
years. The policy provisions will 
be identical with those used at 
present for 10- and 15-year term 
contracts. All these policies are non- 
renewable. The premium waiver 
disability benefit will be included. 

The minimum amount of insur- 
ance written on the 5-year term 
plan will be $5,000. The maximum 
amount is shown in the rate book 
for term insurance. The maximum 
amount at age 56 to 60, inclusive, 
will be $100,000. 

First-year commissions will be 
the same as those currently allowed 
for 10- and 15-year term contracts. 
Renewal commissions will be at the 
rate of 5% for four years. 

This new lost cost term policy 
will be helpful in those cases where 
business or personal insurance is 
required for a short period. 

Twenty-year endowment and en- 
dowment at age 18 policies may 
hereafter be issued in the State of 
New York at age 0. While ex- 
tended insurance is provided under 
these policies at age 0, after premi- 
ums have been paid for three 
months, no cash surrender or re- 
duced paid-up values are available 
until premiums have been paid for 
two full years. 

Preliminary term insurance will 
no longer be available at this age. 


Manufacturers Life 

The Manufacturers Life an- 
nounces a new 5-year term con- 
tract renewable up to and includ- 
ing the policy anniversary rearest 
age 60. The policy may be renewed 
for a further term period ending at 
the policy anniversary nearest age 
65, if the last full five-year term 
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period expires after age 60. This 
contract is convertible as of at- 
tained age at any time to any life 
or endowment plan at rates then in 
effect. Maximum issue age is 55; 
minimum policy, $5,000. 


Canada Life 

The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany has continued the scale of 
basic annual dividends adopted July 
1, 1946, for the dividend year com- 
mencing July 1, 1948. The principle 
of annual extra dividends has been 
continued, the extra dividend be- 
ing at a lower rate than for the 
previous year. 

The rate of interest allowed on 
cash dividends left to accumulate 
and also on the proceeds of partici- 
pating ordinary policies left with 
the company will be 3% or the 
guaranteed rate if this is higher. 


Business Men’s Assurance 

The Business Men’s Assurance 
announces that it has increased non- 
medical limits on life insurance to 
$6,000 at ages 0 to 40, inclusive, and 
to $3,000 at ages 41 to 45, inclusive. 
These limits apply to both males 
and females. New insurance may 
be applied for on the non-medical 
basis for the following amounts— 
ages 0 to 40, $10,000; ages 41 to 45, 
$5,000, if standard insurance has 
been issued by the company with 
medical examination during the 
past 12 months. 

The extension of benefits an- 
nounced January 1, 1948, on double 
indemnity benefits in new contracts 
were applied to policies written 
prior to that date. This will mean 
that all policyholders having double 
indemnity benefits in their con- 
tracts may continue the benefit be- 
yond age 60 and be paid double in 
event of death before age 65. 

Another benefit added January 
lst was extension of double in- 


demnity benetits to cover passengers 
anywhere in the United States in 
an airplane operated by a licensed 
pilot and used for transportation 
only. These benefits are extended 
anywhere in the world to a pas- 
senger in an aircraft operated by a 
passenger airline on a _ regularly 
scheduled route. This benefit will 
apply to contracts written prior to 
January lst. 


Massachusetts Mutual 

On June 15, 1948, the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany began issuing Five Year Con- 
vertible and Renewable Term Con- 
tracts to standard male lives only, 
between rated ages 25 and 55, in- 
clusive. Premiums for this plan 
will be slightly higher than for 
regular Five Year Term insurance. 

The policy expires at the end of 
five years unless renewed within 90 
days prior to the expiry date. 
It can be renewed at the end of 
each five year period for a further 
period of five years, but not to run 
beyond age 65. The policy is con- 
vertible as of attained age up to 
age 62 or as of original age during 
the first five years. 

Disability (waiver of premiums 
only) and accidental death benefits 
will be attached to the policy sub- 
ject to the company’s regular limits 
and rules. The disability provision 
provides for automatic renewal and 
conversion at age 62 to the ordinary 
life plan if the insured becomes 
disabled before age 60, and re- 
mains disabled. 

Single Premium Life or Endow- 
ment at rated ages 11 to 14 with 
Face Amount of $200,000 and Single 
Premium Life or Endowment at 
rated ages 15 to 65 with Face 
Amount of $250,000 are the new 
limits of issue (subject to reinsur- 
ance when retention limit is ex- 
ceeded) for Single Premium poli- 
cies, effective immediately. 

The new limit, on Maximum 
Single Premium of $200,000 will be 
subject to the restriction that not 
more than the former limit of $100,- 
000 will be accepted if this would 
result in annuities of more than 
$12,000 per year, taking into con- 
sideration any annual premium an- 
nuities that are in effect in this 
company. 


National Service 
Life Insurance 

The National Service Life Insur- 
ance has extended the deadline date 
for reinstatement of lapsed National 
Service Life insurance by complet- 
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jng a comparative health statement 
to July 31, 1948. The payment of 
two monthly premiums is all that 
is required to reinstate lapsed term 
insurance, regardless of how long 
it has lapsed. 


Mutual Benefit 

The Mutual Benefit now has made 
available some policy annuity forms 
which were originally developed for 
pension trust cases. These are in- 
come endowment at age 60 (ages 
46-50), 10-year income endowments 
(ages 51-70) and retirement annui- 
ties. For application for waiver of 
premiums on male lives other than 
term insurance the upper age limit 
has been raised from 50 to 55. The 
monthly income benefits age limit 
of 50 remains unchanged. 


Connecticut General 

The Connecticut General is now 
writing return of premiums to age 
5 and return of premiums to age 10 
in New York only for ages 0 to 4, 
inclusive. Twenty-year endowment 
and 20 payment life are written on 
both the guaranteed costs and par- 
ticipating plans. Insurance income 
and endowment at age 18 are writ- 
ten on the participating basis. 


Mass Coverage Study 


HE Mass Coverage Committees 

of the NALU and the Agency 

Management Association met 
jointly in New York recently to 
review the work of the Steering 
Committees and to study the digest 
of the questionnaires completed by 
cooperating companies. 

As a result of the Committees’ 
work more information on the dis- 
tribution of life insurance on a 
mass coverage basis is available 
than ever before in the history of 
the business. 

Formation of the two Committees 
grew out of a suggestion by NALU, 
made last fall through its Presi- 
dent, Jul B. Baumann, to undertake 
a joint study “from the point of 
view of the public interest of the 
recent developments, current prac- 
tices and trends in the mass selling 
of life insurance.” There was gen- 
eral agreement that more informa- 
tion was needed on the entire sub- 
ject. It was felt that the Commit- 
tees could gather facts and opinions 
which would be helpful to all inter- 
ested parties in making a more ob- 
jective appraisal of the subject. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Agency Management Association 
quickly approved of the appoint- 


ment of a Committee to work with 
the NALU group. Vincent B. Coffin, 
Vice President, Connecticul Mutual, 
was named Chairman. Appointed to 
serve with him were William P. 
Worthington, Vice President, Home 
Life of New York; Edmund P. 
Tobin, Vice President, Union Labor 
Life; Clarence H. Tookey (actuar- 
ial) Vice President, Occidental of 
California; Vincent S. Welch, Vice 
President, Equitable Society; Cldye 
F. Gay, Vice President, John Han- 
cock; Russell J. Wood, Assistant 
General Manager, Imperial Life; 
and Cecil J. North, Vice President, 
Metropolitan. Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, Assistant Managing Director 
of the Association, served as an ex- 
officio member. Subsequently, Mr. 
Gay and Mr. Welch withdrew from 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion Committee. 

Philip B. Hobbs, Chicago, Man- 
ager for the Equitable Society, was 
named Chairman of NALU’s Com- 
mittee. Serving with him were: 
C. Vivian Anderson, Agent, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Cincinnati; David B. 
Fluegelman, Special Agent, North- 
western Mutual, New York City; 
O. A. Krebs, General Agent, Aetna 
Life, New York City; and W. Ray 
Moss, General Agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, Louisville. President Jul 
B. Baumann and Executive Vice 
President James E. Rutherford are 
ex-officio members. 

The Committees first met to- 
gether in New York in December 
of 1947. As a result of this meet- 
ing, it was decided that a fact and 
opinion finding questionnaire on 
mass coverage should be prepared 
and submitted to the various com- 
panies writing group life insurance. 
This work was to be undertaken by 
Steering Committees appointed by 
each of the Chairmen. 


NALU Chairman Philip B. Hobbs 


asked the Messrs. O. A. Krebs and 
James E. Rutherford to serve with 
him on the NALU Steering Com- 
mittee. Serving with Agency Man- 
agement Association Chairman Vin- 
cent B. Coffin were the Messrs. Cecil 
J. North and Charles J. Zimmer- 
man. 

The Steering Committee have 
met jointly on numerous occasions. 
A proposed questionnaire was pre- 
pared and submitted to the major 
Committees far study and approval. 
The Mass Ccverage Questionnaire, 
as approved in its final form, was 
then submitted by the Committees 
to approximately 130 companies 
who had some group life insurance 
in force. 


Inadequate Medium 


It was recognized by the Com- 
mittees that a questionnaire was 
necessarily an inadequate medium 
to develop all the facts. Further- 
more, the Committees were under 
some pressure of time. Some of the 
facts which the Committee might 
have requested could not have been 
made available without the ex- 
penditure of much time and great 
effort. The Committees, therefore, 
decided to request those basic facts 
which would be of immediate help 
towards clarifying the areas of 
misunderstanding. 

It was known by the Committees 
that the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners were study- 
ing the subject of mass coverage. 
Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn of 
Connecticut, Chairman of the Life 
Committee of the NAIC, followed 
the progress of the NALU and 
Agency Management Association 
Committees with great interest, to 
the extent of attending a meeting 
of the Steering Committees and 
urging that the work of the Com- 
mittees be expedited. 
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The questionnaire was submitted 
to the group-writing companies on 
March 8. Companies replying to 
the questionnaire held approximate- 
ly 50% of the total group life in- 
surance in force in 1946. 

The committees, meeting in New 
York on May 10, studied the digest 
of these completed questionnaires. 
It was not a function of the Com- 
mittees, meeting jointly, to draw 
conclusions or to make recommen- 
dations, but merely to gather and 
study the facts and opinions ex- 
pressed. 

The digest discloses that there is 


assessment insurance, making them 
undesirable from both a social and 
an underwriting viewpoint. 

While everyone recognizes the 
social and economic service ren- 
dered by group insurance, never- 
theless there is full agreement that 
it should be only supplementary to 
permanent forms of personal insur- 
ance. 

In the completed questionnaires, 
continuous stress is placed on the 
vital services of the agent to the 
public. The sale of life insurance 
is only an initial step in this serv- 
ice. Programming of life insurance, 
putting settlement options to their 


the Committees said: “It is fair to 
assume that the value of the activi- 
ties by these Committees far tran- 
scends the importance of the infor. 
mation which has been compiled 
from the questionnaire. 

“The whole subject of mass coy- 
erage has been brought into the 
forefront, and much light has been 
shed on it. Such meetings as that 
held under the auspices of the New 
York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Saratoga on February 
27 have served to bring the question 
into clearer focus. The objective 
treatment of this subject by Philip 
B. Hobbs of the NALU and Edmund 
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What Is a ‘Family’? 

Considering the present scale of prices, to ask a per- 
son with a few mouths to feed what he means by the 
term “family” might meet with a sulphurous reply. 
Yet the Illinois Appellate Court, Third District, on 
May 27, 1948, had to construe this word. (Craif v. 
Hegeler Local Union, etc.) 

Under the by-laws of the defendant union, the 
“family” of a member who died while in good stand- 
ing was entitled to a death assessment. The insured, 
or union member, had come from Syria as a young 
man. There was evidence that he had left a wife and 
son in Syria. He had not heard from them and their 
whereabouts were shrouded in mystery. 

The member’s executor claimed the benefit on the 
ground that he was the only one entitled to the award 
since there was no “family.” The Court, however, re- 
fused to make an award in favor of the executor. Said 
the Court: “In passing on the meaning of the word 
‘family,’ as used in such by-laws, it is our opinion that 
such word should receive a liberal and not a strict 
construction, and it is our opinion and we hold that, 
under the particular facts of this case, if the decedent 
had a wife or child living at the time of his death, 
such wife or child was at that time one of and a mem- 
ber of his family within the meaning of the word 
‘family’ as used in such by-laws.” 

The significant point of the decision is that the mem- 
ber came to this country in 1906 at the age of nineteen. 
He lost all contact with the wife and child and never 
knew their whereabouts. Yet, by virtue of the term 
“family” they would be entitled to the award, pro- 
vided they were still living, of course. In any case 
the executor could not qualify as “family.” 


Change of Beneficiary 

Colonel John G. Cook was issued a $5,000 life policy 
by the United Services Life Insurance Company in 
1940. A change of beneficiary was provided for in the 
policy thusly: “By filing written request therefor at 
the home office, in such form as the company may re- 
quire, such change to take effect only when endorsed 
hereon by the company at its home office during the 
lifetime of the policy.” The Colonel’s wife was the 
tamed beneficiary. He was captured by the Japanese 
early in 1943 and was held a prisoner in the Philippine 
Islands. At that time he wrote his mother a postal 
card which read: “Please see that Security Bank, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma, is notified to write National Life In- 
surance Company, Washington (not government) and 
change $5,000.00 temporary policy to permanent. Ex- 
pires December, 1943. You as beneficiary, bank to pay 
Premiums. Am not sure of name of company.” The 
Policy, together with other policies and papers had 


been given to a lawyer in Manila prior to his capture. 
(Their whereabouts was not known until March, 1946, 
when they were forwarded to the mother’s attorney.) 

About a month after receiving the postal card the 
mother wrote to the company that, “He has made me 
the beneficiary of the insurance policy * * *.” The 
company answered, calling attention to certain policy 
provisions regarding change of beneficiary and declar- 
ing that, because of non-compliance therewith, the 
change could not be made. About six months later, the 
Colonel again sent his mother a postal card reading: 
“Notify Security Bank, Lawton, Oklahoma, to change 
insurance policy from temporary to permanent, in Na- 
tional Life Company, not government, Washington. I 
am not sure of name of company. Name you as bene- 
ficiary and bank to pay premiums. Old policy expires 
in December.” 

Prisoners were permitted to correspond only with 
members of their families and business communica- 
tions were forbidden. The mother immediately wrote 
the company, reaffirming the statements in her previ- 
ous letter, saying she again had heard from her son 
to the same effect as before, and asking, “Have his in- 
structions been carried out?” On August 24, 1944, the 
company answered, reiterating its inability to change 
the beneficiary, closing thus: “This policy automatically 
converted to an ordinary life policy on December 18, 
1942, and is in full force and effect. The premiums are 
being paid regularly by allotment and are now paid 
to August 18, 1944.” Colonel Cook died in prison 
January 27, 1945. 

The question was whether payment should be made 
to the mother vr the wife. The Colorado Supreme 
Court (June 7, 1948) held that payment should be made 
to the mother. It was physically impossible for the 
insured to comply with the policy provisions for a 
change of beneficiary. He had no access to the policy, 
but the company was fully informed of his communica- 
tions. The policy to which he referred was identified 
beyond doubt, and‘his intention was clearly established. 
(Finnerty v. Cook) 

The Colorado Supreme Court in its opinion pointed 
out that “no adjudicated case from an appellate court 
exactly in point has been called to our attention nor 
have we found one. Certain “war cases” cited come 
the nearest and practically all of these are from trial 
courts.” However that may be, there are a number 
of Federal Appellate decisions involving National 
Service Life policies which seem to reach the same con- 
clusion as that of the Colorado Supreme Court. The 
crux of these decisions was recently stated by the U. S. 
District Court, District of Maryland (Cotter v. United 
States, April 30, 1948) as follows: “In other words, if 
the insured manifests an intent to make a change and 
has done everything reasonably within his power to 
carry out this purpose, save only ministerial acts, the 
law will treat that as done which ought to have been 
done, and will give effect to the intent of the insured.” 


War Department Communication as 
Presumption of Death 

The Massachusetts Mutual sought a declaratory judg- 
ment from a Federal Court in Alabama recently. The 
facts which prompted the company to seek a judicial 
clarification of its position were these: 

In 1934 the company issued two policies of $5,000 
each on the life of Colonel Smith. The Colonel’s wife 
was designated as beneficiary on both policies. Each 
contained a provision that, if the death of the insured 
resulted directly or indirectly from operating or being 
in or on or riding in any kind of aircraft, whether as 
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a passenger or otherwise, the amount payable would 
be limited to the reserve less any indebtedness. 

On January 23, 1943, Smith, while in the Army, 
started with others on an airplane trip in the line of 
duty from Puerto Rico to Waller Field on the island 
of Trinidad. The plane disappeared and neither it 
nor anyone on it had been heard from since. The War 
Department reported to Mrs. Smith that her husband 
was missing, then that he was dead; but the latter 
report was withdrawn on the ground that there were 
small islands in the line of flight and death was not 
proven. The report of missing was renewed. At the 
end of a year, there still being no news, the War De- 
partment declared him “presumed dead” for purposes 
of terminating pay and allowances and of settling ac- 
counts and death gratuities. Mrs. Smith probated her 
husband’s will and qualified as executrix. The com- 
pany offered her a settlement on the basis of the re- 
serves on the policies but she refused, electing in- 
stead to continue the policies by charging the pre- 
miums against surrender values as provided in the 
policies, which would automatically carry them be- 
yond seven years from the insured’s disappearance, 
She hoped that he would reappear, or that it would 
turn out that he had not died from riding in an air- 
craft. However, in 1945 a statute was passed in Ala- 
bama declaring that a written communication from 
the War Department that a person in the armed forces 
“is dead shall be prima facie evidence of the death of 
such person.” It was by virtue of this statute that the 
company brought the action in the Federal Court, 
seeking to have the court declare that its policies had 
matured and that the sums tendered to the beneficiaries 
were all that was due them. A judgment was rendered 
in favor of the company but Mrs. Smith appealed. The 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit (May 4, 
1948—re-hearing denied June 4, 1948) reversed the 
lower court and dismissed the complaint. 

The Appellate Court held that the Alabama statute 
did not apply because “the communication from the 
War Department that Smith was dead was by it with- 
drawn and substituted by one that he was missing, 
before the statute was passed. The final communica- 
tion that after a year he is ‘presumed dead’ for cer- — 
tain purposes is not a communication that he ‘is dead.’ — 
The War Department does not know he is dead and 
has not said so as a determined fact.” 


The Court then went on to point out that the action 
for a declaratory judgment was prematurely sought. 
The complaint therefore was dismissed. (Smith v. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, June 4, 1948) 
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